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ABSTRACT 



.Victimization survey data and official crime records never reflect 
exactly the same information. This raises a major question: are victimi- 
zation survey data sufficiently reliable and valid to be used for research 
and evaluAtion purposes when official data are not appropriate? Among the^ 
issues to be* resolved: does the victimization data providi an accurate 
portrayal of the types of crimes that occur* of the seriousness of the 
crimes* the characteristics of the suspects, and the patterns of victimiza- 
tion? ^ 

This study is based oh an Intensive analysis of 212 reports of crime 
Incidents from the 1974 Portland, Oregonj victimization survey. These 
were matched with official crime reports of the same incidents. The record 
check described and analyzed the following: (1) differences between survey 
and police data in, classification of these crimeSt details of the events, 
seriousness of the offenses, characteristics of the offenders* and activities 
of police, victims, and witnesses during the crime; (2) the frequency of 
"don't know" responses in the da*ta; (3) patterns of telescoping , (1 ,e.% in 
recalling the crime, the victim distorts the time of occurrance) and their 
relation to victim characteristics; (4) survey incidents not found in 
police data even though respondents- said they were reporfed; and (5) Impli- 
cations, regarding the utility of survey and police data and the/methods used 
to col lect y*ictimi zation survey Informatio.n, , ' 

- In making racomiiendations for future research, the study drew these 
conclusions: (1) Information obtained through victimization surveys is 
Sufficiently similar to that reportad to police so that most crime.s are 
classified the same my by the two sources of data; (2) the survey data ^ 
contained higher estimates of the aol lar^ loss from the crime;/(3) the 
reliability or validity of the survey data depend upon the type of informa- 
tion considered; (4) for most of the types of Information considered, 
accuracy or completeness did not decHne as a function of the time lag 
between bccurr;ence and interview; ^5} the age of the vlg^^was not related 
to the amount or type of error In the data. 5 

Appendices provide a review of the difficult m^ch/no-match decisions 
(i.e. , matching survey to official reports); the seriousness scale qsed in 
the analysis; and tables comparing different categoln es .of crimes reported 
to police and reported in the interview. A blbllogr^hj also is iheluded. 
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PORTLAND FORWARD RECORDS CHECK OF CRIME VICTIMS j 
EXECUTlVt SUMMARY r ' 

• '^hm/pSLmt ten years of experience with victimisation surveying have ^een raA?ktd 
by numerous debates concerning the merits of mefla^lng crime through survey a* The 
debate often has been cast In terms of whether the survey-^generated crime data are 
"bettei'*' or *'worse" than official crime HtcitlstlcH. This approach to the is^e 
fails to recognizd that there nre major differences between the two sets of data 
and that each has an important role In planning, evaluation, ani research. 

It is an oversimplification to hi'l leve that survey and police d^ta are simply 
two measures of the same phSnomenon and, therefore, only one or the other should 
be coLlected. Survey data cotitaln rt^portH of trlme^ incidents that are not in 
p<|llce files* Most of the incidents that are not tn the police data were never 
rlported to authorities and othern wore reported but were not recorded as ^an 
official crime incident. For some types of planning, evaluation, and research 
purposes It Is imperntlvu that the data Int lude unreported as -well as reported 
crimes. Thus, the critical question is not whether survey-generated victimization 
data are needed, hut rather whether survey data are sufficiently reliable and 
valid that they can be used in the types of studies for which the official data 

N ■ ■ - 

are' Inappropriate . 

The Portland Forward Records Clieck of Crime Victims was designed to Irivestl- 
gate a number tiif issues concerning the reliability and validity of survey-^generated 
reports of crime incidents. The Htudy is based on an intensive analysis of 212 
survey-generate^ reports of crime incidents from the 1974 Portland, Oregon victim^ 
ization survey that were matched with the official crime report of the same lncl= 
dent. The study cannot provide definitive answers to all questions because of 
the small sample size and the fact that all the data are from one city* Neverthe- 
less, the Portland study is the first forward records check of crime victims and 



DM of only 1 ftw iCudUs which have cohipared aurvty infor^clon with official 

i 

dmtm «boufc th« mmmm erlne evant. The malor concluiions and recoiftroendatlonB frpm 
Che acudy ere aumarised below. ' ' 

Hajqr Cone luB Ions 

^' ^h?^^P^?J3^^^PP through fl^iJVi'j^in^ ij^uf f i_c_i^onn^ j^imllar to 

that give n^ to J he ^ o I t t t imv < yj t ! i e Iru i d o n t mo a t l r 1 me n nre r 1 a s s i - 

f led In the name wa^ by two sourt :i»h of dnt n . ! 

Both the Portland study and the San Jone riH:ords chec-lt found that 97 percent 
of the burglaries were claasifled tlie Hame from nurvey and police data; both fouJI 
that "82 perqent- of the larcenie*? were t laHHlfled the Hame way; and there were onl 
slight differences concerning c laSB 1 f It at Ion of personal crimes. The Portland 
study Indicated that IntormaLion was Hofflclent to produce the Same classlfica^ 
tlon In 74 percent of the perHonal crime incidents, wheceas the San Jose s^dy 
(which had a larger sample of per;H(mal crimeH) obtained the same classification 
in 85 percent of the Int^identH, The Implication 1h that even though 'survey data 
might be cr4tlcized for a variety of reaHons , there Is accumulating evidence that 

i 

crlticlHms directed toward the acrurru v of infrirmAtion needed to classify crimes 
a re not wa r ra n t ed , 

■ 

~ ' S}^ZyAy__il_^i* f I" land ami from t he Sa n Jo h u h t ud^ r on t a In ed h l^he r 
es^t ima t e s ^ of t he d o 1 1 ji r Ions f r o m t h e c r i m e , 

The range of dlfferencen found in the San Jose data wan from a 24 percent 
higher estimate to a \\ percent higher estimate, depending on the type of crime. 
The range of differenceH found In tlie Port land study was from a 24 percent higher 
estimate to a 48 percent higher estimate, Several propositions were tested with 
the Portland data concerning factors that mi>!ht have produced higher estimates 
in the survey* but we were not able to identify reasons for the higher estimates 
In survey data compared with police estimates. 



Thii prdbUm with thi imU im mont Hvute for re«oflrch«rM who wish to un# 
•urvty informatlofi' to eatlnate t^TTotiil nmount of mani'trtry Iob« due to crim 
or the •v#r«ga loni p#r victim. Dntn of thin type nre of v«1m^ pstlmatlng 
the txpicttd cogt of crime tpmpenHatlon progrnrnM, thv H.ivtngM rhut could result 
from certain types of crime prevention programH, ^md c t)Ht -uf Pert IvenesH evalufl- 
tlona. The survey d/it n , 1 nr 1 udr est imatOH fnr unrc^ptirt cul nn well as reported 
crime* nnd . ^or thlH re/iHon, roight be iohn Idere^ nuprr 1 or to offirlfll dntH even 
If the error 1^ rtmt/iined mAlnly In the Nurvey inf(irmrtt ion . At this time, how- 
ever, there Is no evldenrr o\ w!iutht^r i\w vrror was in the nurvey data or ^ 
police data (or htnh), 

3, Tetescoplnjg .rlmeH Into t lic^ riMereiue iit^rlc^d t*in t ar t ua Ux^P^iiyX^^:^^ 
pflor to_the most dlHtant mimrh inrluded In the t iim^ npan rtppear s t o a' jmijor 
£robl|in ill unhnunded int tTvirwH , 

The Portland data showed that larrenles were more likely to be telysyopyU 
than other typen o'f Inritlonts. An avera^o la^Miy was teleHcoprd Iforward by 4,4 
months m the Portland Hluciy and 22 percent of all the larcenieH were Incorrectly 
plared within the rtMall pt-rlod w\wu Ows aifually orrurred prior to it. These 
rt^tiltH are similar fo provliuiH stiidies in that ini MdentR tend to be forward 
telescoped t o* a greater rxtent than thov ars* barkward telescoped. 

The. Htudv conflVmH provions renoarrh wh h h has shown that teresroplng pro- 
duress error in the sufvevnin relation to the v i o t im I za t i tm^ rat e , the comparative 
freQ*renry of different tvpes o( orimeH, and the month-hv-month^ t rend within the 

recall period. ^ * 

The analysis of why teleH< ophu; occ iirs showed that the major explanatory 
factor is the amoi^t of time tliat elapsed between the Incident and the Interview, 
Incidents that occurred further in the past were telescoped to a greater extent 
than those which occurred recent 1 v. There was no indication from the analvsis 
tliat certain types of victims were more inclined to tel eHctJpe 4nc Idents than 



Wn« othfr typcii* Th# unly rharurttfr iNt ir of iht* rr !mt«H ihni w^im rKanltied In 
f«lACion to t#li«f<Vp Ing wiiN iho iii^r louHtir^HM mi ah*, Althntigh tin* m^rv nerioun 
lfirid#fllM *^ri' t i» 1 i»?i«'tipr*fi h»HH in t^hi» *M J < /imi>m I'xam i tit*(i , t hi* '«t riMl^i li of the 
rel AC lonflh ip (r».ll) waw tint KtiSit «*Mon^\Ji fii h€> Mr^MNt Irallv Mtgnlf trnnt rtt t\w 
.05 Uv«l. \ 

4p T!i# rellrtbiiUy ni validity of Mur vry* tl/if a ili*piMul upoi^ t li^ typi* q£ 

f » - 

1 Rf orma t i h«*l!ig * niiNl<!4'r«*4l , th»' ivpo.M nl Ininim.H ini^^^^ni^H^^appisir to bv mt^Ht 

/K'ctiriito /incl to hnv** t ti** griMti'si v.i 1 lit it v iii*; ^ 

I. Tho tii'tiilWi nt wh.i! lui|j|M'fli'il In^; t lu' ^ i i nu- , i tir 1 ud Iti^, wtU'tlH i t hr 

vlrtlm w.is .utaikiMi, whrthiM rhi- vlrrlm was t hrtMt iMUMl , wh4'th«*r thr 
ol ttfiiU^r had ,i wt^itponi wht'th^M t Ihm i*^ wai^ phyHU a) Injury, whethiT 
mrHlral attrntion waf* nriMlrtl, wh«'thi'r prnjirrtv wnu i.iki*n nr damnKrcl,' 
« whi'thrr tho offiMiiiiM iiai! a rt^'.hi t li*^ tliori', whiMhor I hn i-iffiMidor 

artnallv ^or irrf .\Ui\ whiM hrt thrit' wa I'vldiMUo i^f forrihlp rntrv. 

4^. Ttu* r la sH i ? 1 1 a f ( nil of f hr ufMMP.f. 

i. Ago an<l spx ot susp<*t t . . 

4, Niinih«*r o t ' ^^um piM t s . 

^ . Who t hp r r hi- v i r r i m utiiitM f oi ik 1 t p r ii t t 1 vc' a(^ f 1 iMis . 
h. WluUhi'f fhcrc wt^ro w i t ni ■> s pta^m-nr. 

i > 1 i I t' r i' lo 4* ^ I wiMMi p^' I 1 i r itiu '-ut \ OS 1 n t orm.iE i on wiM o >:! oa{ 4' no u^h to hi* 
i) 1 o i)iu u r !i t \ ) r L ho t o 1 1 . w i iu; ; 

1. Spfinu^nrp^ or tho oiftMi^o (SolMn Wo I t eanr ^o a 1 . 
J , Do liar 1 t^'o> f I o:;i f i I i v)t . * 
K Kaio ot siispiM t.s. , • 

. Wh»-thor t llo oi'x pr' f u. }--. mi'Wii to fh*^ v i ■ I if s i w-'t . 

5, Pi)! it e roHpi?tiHi^ t inu . 

, N i 1 m h i* r iff a i t 1 ^" 1 t i o ; i ? 1 1 1 r r t i ^ i • ti S \" f h * • ; ■* 1 * I i , ■ o /it f t'l '-^ * a * ti o . 
7i Month diirinj- whi.'k tho ■ rini- urri-d, ^ 

Tht* so r 1 iiiisnos s M f ho , O t i 'lo i ' w. i ^ ■ . oo 1 . | with tho o 1 1 1 ti - Wi « 1 f ^lan i.; ^ * a 1 o 
and inrhuiod H#*voral indi.ati : -o r i on s , . I ho hii;!\oi osr/matos in t ho ^ 



im I'VlJiMlii' thdif i rf I .ili^l vpi-. '^f viMini'. . I 1 hu f .-il , It m p n i f t . f r 1 V m | 

It iH tl.ife^poMM i hh' tM .irvi'l.^p I r, .imnuMi.i.l! i .MPi « nil . i- 1 !i t !i H tii-w t lii* .iitu!.i«V 

f 

Llu^ U U U^fffu i-h Mild lo dt'Vrh'P lu U i i qut:auMinu; pi.'...inM". (p.'ih.»p^ ! h^^th 



IS ■ 1 t . ami ■ ' If 



1 I ! t I » in 



nntod rhnt piOtm tnH '^mtvmv .Nf s wi-t.' i-mm^ ^ i m i 1 ^4 r in rrhpr. i [o a^ir, Hcx, and 

i t t t'f far t ^^ 



rolinbilitv ot rh.' :\it.s i.^:* i^^i.- : ^^.ttrr pn-U;.M:inr prM-rdnrrH 



why the differences exist. Memor.y losa^, meinory distortion, and selective mis- 
perception by certain types of victims were tested as possible explanations, 
but none of .these had^stacistlcally significant correlations with the amount or 
type or^ error. ' 

The Impfications are that the reliability of racial data about offenders 



may be lower ttan some of the other informaDion, maRing it more difficult to 
^find seakstically^sighlf leant relationships betweeA offender's race and other 
characteristic* of the incident'or characteristics of the victim: The same is 
true .for the stranger/non-stranger variable. On the other hand, studies which 
use thew variables to examine relationships between type of victim and type of 
offender, for example / should not contain systematic biases that could confound 
the conclusioi^ because error in offender charact^eriatic data appears to be 
unrelated to viatim characteristics and unrelated to characteristics of the 
offense. ^ * ^ 

Survey data overestimated police response time, in comparison with'pollce 
^records, and underestimated the number of activities undertaken by the police 
at-' the scene. The most plausible explanation for survey estimates of police 
response time being higher than the police estimates is that persons, during 
times of crisis, tend to believe that more time has elapsed than actually is 
the case. The possibility that police underestimate the time cannot be entirely 
eliminated, but in Portland this possibility is very remote. The victim's call 
to the police Is recorded, the dlsputcher's call to the officer is ricorded, and 
the officer's call that he has arrived on the scene is recorded. The time eati- 
mates are kept in seconds, not Just in minutes, and even though the persons who 
copy from these logs onto the police form could alter the response time data, 
it does not aeem likely that they would do so, since positive evidence of 
response time is available. 
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A plausible e^aanati^'for why the survey data underestimated the activi- 
ties by the police at the scene li^ that this is an open-ended survey question 
and not one designed^ to jog the memory of respondents in the survey. Questions 
which specifically ask the victim to recall whether the police investigated, 
arrested someone, or took fingerprints., almost certainly would improve the survey 
data, 

-5. For most of the types, of infor mation elements examined In this study , 
there Is no evidence that the accuracy or completeness of the information 
declines as a function of the time lag between when the crime occurred and when 
t he in terview w as^ jonduc ted . \ 

There were, however, two exceptions. First, ,the accuracy of respondents- 
recall of the date declined as the time lag increased, and, second, there was a 
tendency for victims to forget chat witnesses were present for events that 

^ occurred further in the past. 

The Implication of this finding is thll^ 12-month retrospective recall 
period may be just as good as shorter ones if^he data are to be used for certain 
types of purposes. Previous studies have ^demonstrated without exception that 
respondents are, more apt to forget crimes that occurred further in the past. 
The evidence in this study suggests that if they remember ^the Incident at all, 
they tend to remember (accurately) most of the details about what happened. 
Thus, studies which use victimization surveying for the purpose of analyzing 
relationships within the data, rather than making population-level estimates of 
victimization rates, might be able to use longer recall periods—perhaps recall 
periods even longer than twelve months. The critical question, and one that Has 
not been examined, is whether incidents that are forgotten differ from those 
recalled in terms of the patterns and relationships between victims and offenders, 
offenders and certain characterise ics of the crime, and so on. Therefore, before 

- definitive conclusions are drawn concerning the optimal recall period for surveys 



f 

focuasing on pac terns and re lat ionships ^ the reBults in thia research should' 



be replicated and similar types of analyses HhouLd be conducted using reverse 
record check procedures so that forgotten incidents can be anaiyzed, 



6 . Pre 1 im ina ry e v i dence from the st ud v in d i cates th^t sur vey ^ ta should 

' " "T"^ " """"" "" "" " f "^'' ^ \''J 

provide accurate^ c on e 1 uj Ions f o r studie s o t r 

(a) the distribution of crimes among population subgroups; 

(b) the distributibn of crime seriousness among populat ion^^Subgroups ; 

■ - - ' i ' ' 

(c) the relationships between victims' characteristics aild certain charac- 
teristics of the offense; and ' * • « 

(d) the relationship between victim ciiaracter ist ics (age, race J educ^ational 
level, sex) and the activities of tlie victim, police, and witnesses at 
the t inie the c r ime oc c u r r e d , 

Characteristics of victims were not related to the amount of error in the 
data nor to syHtematic mispercep t icins about the events. Furtherm.ore , there was 
no evidence that certain types of victims forwar4 telescope more than others. 
Forward telescoping results in an overestimation (in unbounded surveys) of the 
amount of crime committed againHt persL)ns whd forward telescope, Thus^ the fact 
that victim characteristics were not related to forward telescoping is an impor- 
tant result from the study. 

It should be emphaHized, however/ that if offenseH which are forgotten are 
characterized by different patterns and relationships than those recalled, then 
the survey data would not produce .reliable conclusions about such relationships. 
Thus, the results of the forward records chock need to be replicated and reverse 
record checks should be designed to test*bias in the forgotten incidents. 

Although the survey data appear to be "Relatively free of systematic mis per = 
ceptions by certain types of victimH, there is a tentative indication that" persons 
with negative attitudos toward the police projected those attitudes into their re- 
collect i^n a bo u t wlia t t h e [j o 1 i. c t ? d id, 1 lo w 1 n q it to o k t li g p o 1 i c o to arrive, wl lo t he 
there were witnossos prosont, and the extont of the victim* s own activities to 



lb 



prevent the crime. Thus, studiea that seek to explain victim, attitudes toward 
the police as a function of police activities or response time should be cautious 
In interpreting the causal direction of observed correlations. The data presented 
here indicate that persons wfth negative attitudes may perceive these in a dif^ 
*ferent.way than persons with positive attitudes, even though the "facts" are the 



,same . 



,7, Evidence from this study^and others indicates that victimization survey 

data cannot be used to measure trends In the victimlEatlon rate within therettg- 

spectlve recall period c overed by the survey^ . 

— ^ — *^ — - — — m 

If telescoping and forgetting were distrib^d equally (or randomly) across 
the various months in the recall period, then one could use the data from a ^ 
single survey to estimate monthly or quarterly victimization rates (provided, 
of course, that the site of the sample was sufficiently large). There is a con- 
siderable body of evidence, however, which demonstrates that telescoping is 
primarily forward rather than backward, and that forgetting irjcrea^e^s ^ith the 
length of the recall period. Even though the survey data contain information 
about the date of each crime event, a single survey yields an estimate only for 
the entire 12^month recall period (or six months), and no^Mj^ individual months* 

This problem greatly reduces the value of survey data for evaluation pur- 
poses. Survey data are needed for most crime prevention and deterrence programs 
as well as for other evaluations which require comparisons a'S^ross cities, and 
programs that would alter citizen reporting rates or police discovery rates. 
Because these types of programs are focussed on entire geographic areas, it is 
usually impossible to have a true field eKperlmental design, and the best pro- 
cedure available to the evaluator is the quasi-experimental time-^series ^sign 
that requires twelve to fifteen pre-program estimates of monthly (or quarterly, 
or yearly) victimization rates and several post-program estimates. If the 
survey data could be disaggregated, then each survey using a 12-month recall 



period would provide twelve estimates; two surveys would yield 24 estimates r and 
SQ^ onu I 

8* Tha analysis in dicated that th q'^age of the victim was not rplat^d to 
the amount or type of erroj^ ln_the data ,| Mof-eover, the study ^showed that persons 
who make errors "In recalling the correct date are no more likely than others to 
have given different information to the interviewerj'than to the police. Both 
of these results were somewhat surprising, since age Is generally presumed to 
Influence memory loss* and since it is reasonable to believe that persons who 
make one type of error would be more inclined to make others. A partial .explana^ 
tlon was revealed in the analysis of "don't know" responses. ThaC'¥requency of 
these increased with respondent age and with the frequency of error in recalling 
the date of the incident. Thus, it is possible that older victims and , those 
who guess (incorrectly) at the date of the incident tend to say "don't know" 
to other questions rather than provide erroneous information^ 

9. Many o f^he incidents that respondents said were reported to^he police 
were not f ound in police files. Through a series of adjustments in the data, 
the best estimate is that approKimately 32 percent of the survey incidents that 

presumably were reported could not be found either because they were not reported 

y ' 

or because they were not recorded as a critne by the police. " , 
' ■ 'i 

Discussion and Recqiranendations 
Victimization surveying has the pote.ntial for providing considerable infor^ 
mat ion and new knowledge about crime which cannot be obtained from official 
crime statistics. Unreported t:rimes constitute a large proportion of all Inci^ 
dents that occur. The absence of unr.e ported incidents in official data repre- 
sents an inherent and uncorrectable problem with using the official staCistica 
fc^ a variety of research and evaluation piirposes. Survey data should provide 
superior estimates of the amount, costs, nnd characteristics of criminal 



victimization. Analysis of the data could, potentially, provide Important * new 

insights about crime causation, factors C|Dntribu|in^ to vict Imlzatdon , and the • 

distribution of\crime as well as Its costs among different population subgroups, 

* The reaults of this study indicate that' survey data are ' suf f Iciently reliable 

and valid to be used with confidence for some of these purposes, but doubts , 

^remain about others. Furthermore ,i^-the results gf a single study, conducted in 

a single city, with a small sample,^fe not final answers to these questions, 

and all of the propositions tiested in the Portland study need to be reexamineld 

' f 

and replicated In other studies before final conclusions are drawn. Although 
the survey data appear to be quite good^ in many respects ^ the full potential of , 
victimization surveying for generating information of the type mentioned above 
will not be realized unless these Is a resumption of methodological research 
into the types of bias in survey-generated information about crime and the effi-- 
ciency of various solutions for improving its rel tibllity and validity. 
A major recommendation from this study is: 

A series o j^Ail t l-purpose reverse record checks s h ould be conducted in 
seve r a I d If f e reti t c 1 1 l^e s . The stud ies ' should be designed so that information 
can be obtained in relation to several propositions and the results compared 
acroaa the different cities. , " ■ 

(a) The a moun t of telescoping, forgetting, and differences between police 
and survev data in factual information about the incident. 

(b) The characteristic nature o\ the differences (higher or lower survey 
estimates in comparison wicli police data, for example). ' 

(c) The extent to wliich telescoping, forgetting, find differences between 
police and survey data are correlated with characteristics of the 

^ victim, the offetise, and the offender. ^ 

Ideally, the samples drawn for the studies should be large enough to permit 

at least a minimum amount of experimenting with different surveying methods , 

different quest it)ning procudureH, and/or different recall periods'. The purpose 



of thMt. studies would hm to test, propositions such as th'ose examined In this 
study about the types of bias in the survey data and to experimet^^ with methods 
pt reducing them* * . 

One^ of the most important contributions that could be made by vlct^mizat idn 
sur^^yl^g is in the improvement of program evaluation efforts. Thei survey d/ta 
are needed for evaruatlng cdmmunicy-based crime prevention programs, cTlme deter 
rence programs, programs that alter citizen reporting rates and/or police d^s- . 
;;,covery of crimes in progress, ,and programs or strategies that are bein|. tested 
^comparatively acrosa^ different cities. T+iis potential wlllNmst be rea^fz^d 
unless there are several substantial changes mkde. ' % 

It should be emphasized that true experimental designs are, not in ■ common 
use for f^eld evaluation and are impossible for many types of community-based 
prevention or deterrence programs. Thus, the best evaluation design that can 
be used is a quasl=exper imental time-series approach which requires' numerous 
time points prior to and after the program implementation. 

Vie^timizatlon survey data at the national level would' be sultab/e, for such 
evaluations if the surveys were conducted with sufficlentf frequency, prior to 
the Implementation of a program, so chat twelve toy^ fifteen monthly dr quarterly 
estimiites ^if victimisation rates would be available, and a continuing series of - 
monthly or quarterly eacimates could be made after the program is ,£)^plement!fed.^ 
Even though these methods would be apprnpr^te in terms .of data reiiabllity and^ 

^ i 

N^alidtcy, the national data cannot bo used for program evaluat ion because there 
are no nat lonal/programs that use ^common strategies and whirh'are imple^nted ' 
simultaneously throughout the country. Since the method use^U^or national ^ata 
collection requires personal InterviewH every six nionthH of a panel of respon- 
dents, there are few (if ^my) cities or statoH thnt could afford to conduct* these 
kinds of surveys on a coniinuing haHis. AlthouMh thu federal government may be 



ERIC 



>wllUn6 to fund victimization sui^ef^^ in' several #rffas for the purpo^gi of ^vafti 
ating innovative:' programs', the are'as cannot be identified far enough, «i adv.an'cB 

Of program dmplementqti^^to provide^ the twelve to fifteen .pre-propram surveys 
^that. ariB needed to generate twelve to'fifteen monthly ar qiiA^terly estitnat^ of 




vLcffifizatiok. rates. Thus, even when v let iiiiizat itin Hurv.ey^ .ixe\ f ielded in con^ 
junctiorf:wlth ne^^ programR, the reRulLs (nt^best) are a "bef ure ter" evali 

uatlon 'design, whi^tis ^jie of the weakest possible ty^ 



es. It As :alTTiOHt^^'tropo^- 
iible toWraw de f in it ive^ conclua Ions about the effectiveness of n program in^ 
. termn \)f 'crime reduction when a ^'before, and .Ifter" design has been utilized, 
. ' ■■ .„ An® t F^e r ma j o r r e c ommen da t i o n f r om t h i s s t u d y \ i s 1 > ^ I 

One or more -tf tudi^^Hhtuad ^ ijijt ia t ed_ t o ^ t l^s^C 4.^ ^l^A"^ 
^unedui^^^li^ 

Lmi?:atLo1i uHtimntes. The a:ypuH of inochodH that^J 




^specific 1 ^ 1 ^ ^ - -^'^i - " -J^! ^ ^ " ^ 

' include mailed and Lclephone int e rv 1 t^w un^ usiri; rolli 

c 

dures s The t vpesr of . b iaHes jt-hac nuini to be eKaminud incl^^^^^^ ^^..^^^,^..^. 
^therflrst'recomffrendation, {teloiicopln^ for^ettlnKl and 'iTif otma#pWl^ di f J ertncen) , 
' In addition; the H^udleB Hhould^^ee^si^rut iouK to t;he compieH^tftlodc^ logical 
■questions .cun^er^ng how the data p rod e^^^m rul^^^ f^^lX purvey procedures 
should be adjusted to provide the musr acrura^ ^tftat^1i-Hy=ino^h est imates,^ 



(This. LVpe of pro^i 



Xirv is i'Kairtined 



rant- see ,^rhne i de r , I'll 7. 



re fuilv fts mot he r/" report produced t rom 



thi^ grant ; st 



A major as^iiption und^r 1 %' un; nnu-h ( ) f ' t lie^cj >sru^;s*i on fn tliis rt^^ort 



th^rt..^ht*re art/certaili tvpo^/or roHean^h arvd evJluatioii rpiUHticuis for whicli 
official da^a are inherfU.tlv i napp roi^^ia C .uhecausy they do faot^ contain unrepurted 



1 rLC I a I' n t 

, I 

i 



H. AlthouKli most tofieari h\^Vs^'biM i^V.e thin t<» l^c ap hisurmour 



K al^ 1 i' ' |)r cd)- 



Ivtn for rvrjiyih tvprn ot n^..Mnlw t r i t sj/ 1 iT U i: itury.nKj'W.t Ion 



*- if 




ctfnceyning/ the sicwat ions' or conditions which, if thev exist, make it reasonable 
to assu^.^^^.^^^.icial da^a ar^e a ru.prese'ntat^ive' and unbiaspd subset of all 
crim^ incidem;e, Ft is not known, .-fur ^^implcs ^liethtjr tlu- pacterns and relacion 
shi^s found In su^ey Antn (ref^ortpd ^6 unn-ported) differ from the patternH in 
official datar At the huaE)t of th^^iH^ue in the quGstlon pf how the* reported 
pnd recorded^ idonc s differ from ^finst' tfiar w^ro fit tier nnt reported, or, if 
reported ,^we|re ^at^ recordAid 

The third major rucomiriL^nda c ii 



i i m 1 H u 



' 91. J^Pjy^y h o ^ I d b t = u n d i_* r t i i k o n L i ) o x i ni i n t * t h q d i t f e r o n c o h b e t w o e n 

' l^2P^S:^^J^_ ^^^^J:^Il^JP^^s^ difiercnreH in tijriTis of gonoral descrip- 



;^e^ns^ of tfie t^^pos en art^^>s, tvp^s o\ Mfrt-ndi>rH, and ho on Hlioald bo included, 
^but' the, ma jor focus of tht^st'iidv shcuild ho to dot*>rmuu' whether there are differ^ 
ences in the patterns and^el^t ionsh ips wirhiti oaoh set of data which would con- 
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QV invalidate the eon?^l us lous drawn \rv studi«_^s that used onlv one of the 



data sets 



15. 
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PART I 



INTRODUCTION 



*rhe past ten years of experience with victimization su^^ying have been 
tnafked by'iiuinerous debates concerninq the merits of measuring crinie through .^-^ 
' surveys. The debate often has been cast in terms of whether the survey- 
generated crime data are "better" or "worse" than officinal crime statistics. 
This type of global approach to the issue fails to recognize that there are 
major differences between the two sets of data in tef^ms of what 'is being ) 
measured ^ the conceptual meaning of the measurements * the appropriate uses 
of the data, and the types of biases that exist in each data set* 

It is a gross oversimplification to assume that survey and police data 
on crime are simply two measures of the same phenomenon and* therefore, only 
one or the other should be collected. There is an overlap in the dataj since 
each provides an estimate uf crimr^s that became known to law enforcement offi = 
cials, but survey data contain re|5orts of many c^ime incidents that are not in 
police files. There were almost 800 different crime incidents revealed in 
the Portland victimization survey of which only 22 percent were found in police 
TTCords. Most of those that are not in police files were never reported to 
the authorities, The converse ^ however, also is true^ Reverse record checks 
conducted in other citit?s biiow that the survey methods «io not uncover all the 
incidents that are in policu filu';.^ ^ Some victims actually forget that the 
incidents occurred, and others a|>|jaruntly do not wish to tell the interviewer 
about the incident. ('lavms th.it *iurvey data are not an accurate estimate of 



"total'^ crime miss tlie ma jf^ir |>t:)int. Neitlit'r the official data nor the survey 
data can ever be an <:'ntirr*Iy at;? ur iite reprerinntat ion of total t'rime, uffictal 
data will never includr^ incidents not rt'portud to law «Hif orcemunt , and survey 
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data will never include incidents that respondents 'do not wish to reveal to 
interviewers- Nevertheless, TOst would agree that srffe^veys, if properly con^ 
ducted, have a major advantaqe in providinq an estimate of total crime because 
victims clear 1/ are willing to tell intorviewcnB about numerous c rimers that 
were not reported to the poli.-*^."* Thin findLnq from the HurvoyR was greeted 
with consider able concern by law nnforc-i 'merit officiahi. Statements were- made 
that the non r e pot 1 1 ny r e| ) r e s e n t t?d a I a c k nt t r u t a nd c (|n f i d e nc e in law 
enforcement, Hubsequent research has indicated that the maiar reason for 
not r e|;or 1 1 nq c r i me s is t h** cnm| r a 1 1 v« ' t r i v i a I 1 1 y o t' t he events, and only a 

sma 1 1 y r upu r 1. 1 o n o 1 L In: non i * ^ -o r t i n- j - a : . b o a 1 1. r i b u t ed to a la c k u t" t r u s t i v\ 

^ I 
law enf urct rrv t . ^ 

y 

Althuuqh It ii> intert't;t intj to ^^xanunL' the ri^asons for nonreportmq of 

ufimes, Lt :.!uHild bt' nott-d that .uirvt^y uud poli.-e data have very different 

t 

eonceptual m.'aruni;^ r cqar d 1 i'ss ^ htj rt'ar^uns for nenirepf^rt inq . 

Generally, it*i ^ . ippr ( [ ' j i a t * = to ;,ay that . rim*'>; which b*'come knowii to 
the police represi-nt pui^lic d*.-inand b>r law en f < a > 'mont s(?rvices and, coru^ep^ 
tualLy, are an input t^^ t lu^f^"^ i ni i na 1 ne.ti^i^ .ystrm. These data are **ssentiiil 
to law '^nf or. ^tmuTit arul othir ^ riminal pi^ti -aqt^nriMS. It is frnm the reported 
.rirnt^ data that officiab^ ar*' abb^ t" d«.'v?'b){ .^rucial i ii f oi^ma t i on for t htM r 
' e/ tu day opt^rat ii>ris . \u addMeMi, r^'ptat,'.! . ^ r i nu ' data iMn bi- usfd for a 

uty (jT ra-^e^ch and « >v. « I i la r i ? ^n pi j r [ >m ■ ;m ■ , , irndadinM laudii-, on U th*- 
. a liiLi 1 al b)f ion ! 5 ! Piw * ai t o! o? anriit !a':.u!ir > ■ ■■; to d i f t tuit artMS ot a city, 
) th'- nood \ ui tutur!' aiiMin.il itiai.i- • .v . t i S * mi r > '» ; , and U tdu* otdoc^ 
tivon*^'.:. n\ ia'ttani ^y;*'- api a « ^h^n - o a ■iinviction [>joiijanUw 

H.p.atr^.l . lifTH' rat"., l- pit.* th.or vaph , oMtai an' not an aiit-quatf 
cHitroint' mea:>ur< (ritninal luaor i.vatiii j m - r I m r man? a^ vis=-a = via quteaicae, 

ii a'. th»^ amijunt ot ^oium- m i Im . i .mni! ui M y , ' t h* ■ pr-ibabiUty *d v i f ' t i m I i^a t i on , 

v. 
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and the social and monetary costs of crinte. Although the primary responsi-- 

- ifc 

bility of. law enforcoment may be to apprphnnd offenders when called upon to 
do BO by thti citLZoni^ who ro|xjrt crimt^H, thf- rimincil lusti.^ nystem an a 
wholf? also seeks to reduce the total armiunt nf .-t:".-, the j'robabi 1 Ity -^f vie- 
timization, the mcjnetary co^tB nf c-r I'ne and it: ^ ual Cf^sts, Th\iH, an appro- 
priate outiJt^<^ indiCiitur uf crimiixai iuMticf^ :.ystom f ^* i i\.jr manct' is whuth^i 
reported arui linrepor t^c l Ktinr.^x . hu i nq ruflu^ud. It tri^' ^uiams that air- 
sup|>osed to brinq about a reduction ir; total ^ i inf^ .ire , .kel^" to increase ci%.i- 
Zeii ru|X>rtiri(4 {:jf ..:r imv tu thui oiti:ial Lh^n it i;. es^t^c^ially important ' ij- 

( 

'have me.iiUir » e* ot \t<'}t]i r*'\i^rtr' \ aiil u: ; r« 'pt t i " i -muth^. 

Mea^iUior. of [t^portf'd an.J unit^intMt^j orime ap^.) are ne^dt^d lur m> i ro'-^'arch 

eoncerriinq "U.)cial fU « < nujin i c .^ur*^ lat*^t; d i i :"^.( ^ ^ v icf im-^of fender relatior> = 

shipS| distribution ot crime and ita CMSts amonq variouf^ Horial qroups, and 

factor^j attt'-tLiik? ttn' | r ubab i 1 i f y v i r t i m i za t i oru If the rt^^^'.^r diet is wiil = 

1 ruj to a^^Humt' t:.a*^ f<-p^frted f^v' t: m-^ ^udt^d the police ar*' a representa- 

tivt^ ^;ubset i^t all • Fim*'s, f h*> otfl^^ial data t"ouPi l-^- used fc^r thiMiu purposes, 

Howtwer, mtr^st rer,t^ar' ht r'> do ru)t P* l ifv*' the asHump'tion is eorre^et, t?ven tliouqh 

tfjere is vet y littlf^ diieet evidtMice cuncerninq how the reported and unrept>rtyd 

erimpB differ, and how (or wh^^ther) t^f^!^e diffpr^nee^ would bias rnnflusinn?? 

bas*wi anly th*^ '>ttO'ial data. 

ri U-- p r t > h i ' ' rn . w j t h ■ ) ! t j ' i a 1 d 1 1 . i m m n M < h u - i a b< j V ? - a r » - 1 f i h * ' i * > 1 1 1 and ! ' x i ■ t 

j'VMri if t}\i' 'j''t%' bM:t ] r'i"t'diii> \i u.t'd by Piw * = ri f or i emo nt offif^als in c"<d = 

1 1 u ' t. I iiq , ! ^ ) Mil t 1 Tiq , ali i ^ 1 i > ■ . 1 f y i nq ^ ■ r i nif ■ s . '11 1 f • i * ■ a r « ■ ( »t h» - r p r t >i d ems t r r 

qu«*nt i y uu^i] f 1 ■ 'Hf - d { >'/ T 1 • ■ '.It ' ■ In - ! ■ : ^\\\ \ t • V a 1 u.i t ! u s . Thf ' 1 f io 1 iji f m n a ■ ■? d 1 oi ■ - 

t 1 u n rni-» t h f h i : ; , u 1 1 f » ' 1 i a i d * ■ ■ ' s u n f u i q i n q « P i ■ . i f i f a t i o n { a f m ■ t < ( i u r * ' ■ , ^ | fO 1 i f y Pt i a s < ^ s ^ 

i 

political! p ! * ■ s e ^ ' s ^ bi k ' ' 'fnp. o lb 1 J 1 t. y i/ru'.ji din»'i*'nt litH'S, .ind bi.;k 

4 

i } f i rin\ ' i F a i o 1 i ( y a - ■ i < * , ■ . d i f 1 » a • s 1 1 f i in* ■ j m > 1 1 1 1 ■ , . 

- ■ I )q I i 1 t 1 ' M 1 -a ^ \ v ■ j f ■ li d • [M . ? • • , i 1 ! t 1 - d Mi in. t 1 ' a * t b a f . h if i nq t hi ■ p M i( i - . 



to develop methods of measuring reported and unreported crimes through Hamiple 
surveys of the population. After a number of pionoormq methodoloqical 
st\idieSi the L^w Enforcemont Assistanco Administration and tji^ Census Burt5au = 
iap^assnt^d ^ m^m^ q£ vXQtiMi^^tx^ik^^^^Y^ J-^i ^'^^^ iaryur uities of the 
nation* and in 1972, beqan the Nat lona I ^c^r im<= panel wtiu;h ii. a nationwidf* 
r ol ling interview of r and cm I y h * ^ 1 f » c ' t o d h ( ? u s e ho I d . 

The first methodoloqical wtudion used i li'varist* iM/='-Ord ?:hocK j :t'dur»^ 
in which t he n b of k no wn victim:- wr- r n i r .1 wn ftc^m p^ 5 1 1 . ; o " r t ^ c u r d s , and t h e 
victims were then mtorv 1 owini , usmq a sui vi/y instrument designed to joq their 
memories and to elicit details ui thv ciimv incident. The ma lor purposes of 
the early studies were to l*KtaMl^^^ th«- mn^M r-tfi.^ier.t l*Miqth of t1\v recall 
period, to identify t h* ^ most t-ttiHtivt- typrs memory- loqq i n^? questions, 
and to establibh mt^t hi.^ds ^ f ui mniimizinq hui-. in tlie sui vey data. Analysi^j 
of the <iata fo<'u^*s♦-i almu:t * -xi ■ 1 -is i v** I y ^ mMa^uu wv| tJM' i-xt mx to which 
victims "furqet*' i^uMdinU'-i tha? r^i»'y had reptorted to the [m^Iic** (forqet to 
recall them tur r hn intt-rvu=wta or, tor t^thiM reasnris, tail to tell the inter- 
viewer aix)ut t imtO , and t h*^ i^xt rnt to whi^h vi'*ims tel*-H=op«' mridt-nt:;. 
Telescupinq ret^^i^. lo i t''.i«.nuli tn t !!oi .^oncc mi 1 n-; the datt wht-n t h** crimt' 
actual ly occui rod. T\u: tyi*^.''? t» a * ^o] ui.^ ot major oon^M>r n m tho stih!i»- = 
involved a iesiM)nd»-nt plaom i an m^ il. t.t in t ho zf-oail poiKhi wfion, Tn fa-t. 
It occur it^d pr ior tj,.' isul^t -t nHsnt n ;;. * ds' .Ut 1 \ mu^ :.j an. 

It IS impi.ut.nit ff. ^tiily th»- cr'^PloiTr: ^>f t.-i-p'tf n,} t , ^ I r • >- -op 1 n>;*^ 

because on^ of t itui).'! jiiMM>^.--. ^.f ^airvyinq t ^ {r^vii^^ a nioj.- 

aoi-urtite mrasini- 'f . t itTuo tnl b* ■ au'"^ t^f^ot! umj ainl tr=b- . ■[ irii P^th 
inthii'ric*- t!ie a-^nray , n v. ' y n t ■ r a t . d oauivnt-',. IrirMonts t hJt ar*- 

t t*lt-;oopiHi into \\\r- ? irno ^whoii f!,*y a- t ua 1 1 y ^o, uifod pri.jf t*^ itj 

Ultlati^ rh»- »-it iifuit Mcj f it. ; IIP i 1-Mt ^. that a?o ^of qot ! on . If-. pro.-. th.= rafo. 



Unless th^se two oxact ly \:\.>f),*'t, t s^i 

of crimi} that u^/ -^rrt*d i ii i* - , \" : '-.-^^zAt:' 
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reported arimts are twice as fraat.aa police estimates.^ This phenomanon 
c@uld be produced by respondeftts ill^ing an event was repdrtad whani in fact^ 
it was not* Or^ it could be dua to police practices of not recording certain 
types of events or of down^classifying them. Still another possibility is 
that survey criine classifiars ara responding to diffarant information than 
Wttrd the pdllaa and are syatematically over-olassifying the arimes. Thii 
results in a greater number of incidents in the mora sarious categories than 
were known to the polica, * Jamas Levin ^ in a highly spaculative condenmation 

of victimization surveying # argues the following i 

if ^ 

, Because codars must make decisions soialy on the basis of unclear # 
incomplete accounts of respondents as filterad secondhand ^ inter- 
viewers, they inevitably play a role in determining the amount and kinds 
of crime ultimately extracted from the interviews, Since thara are 
many marginal cases of criminality that are reported (in the intarviews) 
and few precise coding guidelines/ mdny 'arimes* J^hat emanate from the 
surveys may be artifacts of the coding process,,. 

Another question of major interest is whether victimization data provide 

an accurate portrayal of the types of crimas that occur i the seriousness of 

the crimas, characteristics of suspects, and patterns of victimization. As 

Biderman has noted, ^ recalling crime events or the details of them is not an 

easy ^^sk for , survey respondents,! 

The survey method is dependent upon the recall of the respondent. This 
can be particularly unreliable when he is asked to recall a past event 
which has few seridus durable gonsequences for the victim or demands 
of further action on his part, 

/ It is reasonable to beli^ve'that the amount of error in the victim's 

account of the crime will be greater for respondents vhose crime experience 

was further in the past. It also is possible that some types of victims for- 

get or distort inforration more than others. Selective forgetting or dis- 

tortion of certain aspects of a crime could be a serious problem for persons 

conducting istudies with victimization data. For example , if respondents 



tmtiA to distert aetual events as time ^ises so that th%y recall the ^ 
incident as being more serious than it actually was, then survey data will 
overestimate crime seriousness (other things being equal). The types of 
biaseB introduced into survey data by misrecall of the date (telescoping) 
also need to be explored* If some types of victims are more likely than 
Others to talesQOpe crimes into the reference period, then survey d^ta ? 
not only will overestimate c^ime but will overestimate it for certain t^es 
of victims rather than for others. 

The overall purpose of the Portland forward records check is to identify 
some of the types of biases in victimisation survey data that have not been 
examined previously and to develop preliminary information ^out the magnitude 
and/or existence of such problems in^ the data. 

In order to achieve this obiaGtive, comparisons were made between survey- 
generated information about crime and police information about the same crime 

i 

incidents* When survey and police information differ, it is impossible 
to know which is "correct", but certain types of tests were conducted to 
estimate the amount of error which reasonably could be attributed to 
survey procedures* A variety of different ^inds of analyses were conducted 
to determine whether certain types of victims or incidents contribute dis- 
proportionately to the amount or direction of error In poiice and survey 
data* It should be noted that when police and survey information about an 
incident are the same, this indicates a high degree of convergent validity 
for both sets of information* If one is willing to assume that survey-generated 
data about unreported incidents is as accurate or inaccurate as survey-generated 
data abc^t the reported crimes, then it is possible to draw some conclusions 
concerning the overall accuracy, reliability, and validity of survey crime 
information « 
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thm spaolfla purpoies of the Portland Forward Records Cheak ares 

1, To dMoribe and analyza differences between survey and police data 
for a sat of 212 'mstched cases in relation to the classification of the crime, 
aetails of the event that are used to produce the classification^ the serious- 
ness of the offense # the characteristics of ^he offenders, and the activities 
of the police f victiM and witnesses during the crime i 

2, To describe and analyze^ the frequenGy of "don't know" responses in 



the data I 

3s To describe and analyze patterns of telescoping in relation to vic^ 
tim charactl^ttics I % * 

4. To describe and analyze the incidents from the survey that could not 
be found in the police data even though respondents said the incidents .were 
reported to authorities? 

To comment upon the implications of the study in terms of the utility 
of survey (and police) data and to discuss the implications of the research 
for the methods used to eollect survey information. 

It should be emphasized at the outset that this study represents the 
first forward records check of crime victims and one of only a few studies 
that have compared official records with survey data on crime events. Thus, 
the study is highly exploratory and designed to suggest areas of future 
research, identify major issues , and provide very preliminary information 
about the overall quality of survey data. Furthermore, the study is confined 
to a single city (Portland, Oregon) and the results are not necessarily 
generalizable to poliee departments in other areas nor to surveys under- 
taken in other places. 
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PART II ^ 

METHOTOLOGY 

Th# rmthodology used in the study Is a forward records cheek of crime 

events feperted to interviewers during the 1974 Portland^ Oregon^ vietimiza- 
9 

tion lurvey* The forward racords ehack involved selecting all of the crime 
events which were reported in the Portland survey that occurred within the 
city limits of Portend and which respondents said were reported to^the ^ 
police « The address of each crime had been coded by street and house nuinber 
in the original survey data, h search was made of all original police reports 
for a time period preceding the earliest month of the survey recall period 
by at least sixteen months. If a crime event was found at the proper address^ 
the report was checked aHphst the survey data in order to determine whether 
the two events involved the same victim or household. If so, and if the event 
constituted a "definite match" with the survey data tsee definition below) , 
then the search procedures were stopped for that event,' If the event did not 
fit the definite match category and/or if the victim was different than the 
one on the survey, then the search procedure continued by examining all orig- 
inal police reports involving crime incidents within five square blocks of 
the location of the survey crime. If no crimes involving the victim or house^ 
hold on the survey were found within five square blocte, the event was ^ 
classified as a definite "no match". It should be emphasized that a search 
was made of all of ficially recorded crimes, regardless of the classification 
used by the police, for' a time period beginning in January, 1972, and contin- 
uing through September, 1974* The earliest month of recall required by the 
survey waB=&pril, 1973, 

Approxmately 16 percent of the survey crime reports contained no 
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praolM address and, theraf©re, eould not be found with an address learaH* In 
OwAmv to l0€at« as many of the incidents ai possible, a name search was initi- . 
ated for all the survey crime reports in which the respondent had given at 
laast a last n^e. There were 89 victims who gave their names » and 103 inci- 
dents were reported by these persons to the intarviawer. (This is approxi- 
mately as percent of the total number of crime incidents that, according to 
the vletta, had become known to the police.) Police department p©rs0nnel con- 
ducted the name search and provided the research group with the report nun^ecs 
Of incidents that might ba the ones which Mtched the survey data. These 
reports were then pulled and compared against the questionnaires. The n^e 
search was not very productive. Only twelve incidents were found through the 
nMie search that were not also found through the address se^h alone. 

After all tha search procadures were finished, the incidents were grouped 
into one of three categories, ..s a first step in developing the final judg- 
ment about whether the police report concerned the same crima reported on the 
survey . 

1^ Dafinite Match. A definite match was defined, initially, as a victim 
and an incident that matched the survey data in virtually all relevant aspects. 
The rule was that 90 percent or more of the relevant victim/household charac- 
teristics should be the same between the survey and the police data* Age 
should be within two years, sex, race, apd occupation should be corracti the 
address of the incident and of the victim should be the same, the phone nu^er 
should match, the partial name identifier should match, and any "unique" 
characteristics of one should match the other "unique" characteristics ineludinc 
such things as "victims were returning from a Trailblazer (basketball) game," 
"victim was recuperating from an operation," "wife was in the bathtub," "offendei 
entered through a hole in the roof," and so on% Many crime reports (both 
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■urvey and official) contained this type of data. At least 90 percent agree- 
ment on thm details reported in the survey data and on the police form had to 
be the same in order to establish that a "definite match" had been found. 
Characteristics of the crime itself could not be used {m*q,, classification, 
date, weapon, location, etc.). 

2, Definite Ho-Match . ,A definite "no-match" decision could be made if 
there was no reeord of a crime having occurred at the location (or within five 
square blocks of it) afainst a victim, who bore any resenfelance to any house-^ , 
hold member in the eurvay. In addition, an event was considered ^n unmatched 
crime if reference to the event was found in police records but a separate 
crime report on it had not been filled out. This happened several times in 
apartment or boardinghousa burglaries. The polica filled out a repDrt on the 
most serious crime and listed the other incidents and their victims in the> 
narrative section of the report. The third type of no-match was the crimes 
for which the location given by the survey respondent was too vague or was not 
known at all and the name given by the respondent was not sufficient to use 
in the name search. Thus, no search "could be undertaken for these crimes. 

These rules were sufficient to categorize almost all of the incidents 
either as matches or no-matches* There were, however, 21 survey incidents 
(four percent of the total) that could not be categorized either as a match 
or no-match using these criteria, (See Appendix A for a brief description of 
each.) Decisions on most of these 21 cases were ^uite straightforward i 

1. Four of the survey victims were located in the police files, but the 

crime recorded by the police occurred after the person was interviewed and 

there was no record of the victim 'having notified the police about an offense 

.1 

prior to the date of the interview. 

2. Five of the incidents involved a specific victim (rather than the 

o 
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houB«hold) but th« vietim identified in the police data was not the peraon 
elaiming to be a victim in the survey even though the foriner person resided' 
at tha household. Furthermore, there was no aimilarity between the unique 
identifiers in the police survey and description of the event. 

3. Five survey victims wire located in police files for an offense that 
occurred many months prior to the earliest month of the survey recall period 
and «!• dietails of the two events were dissimilar enough that our determina- 
tion was to judge all five as.no-matcH cases. These decisions were quite dif- 
ficult to make and more information about each of the events is cQntained in 
Appendix A. 

4 On# survey respondent re^rte'd two separate offenses neither of 
w^ich matched an offense found in police files for the survey victim. The 
pojice record, however,^ could have been a summary of the two incidents in that 
it bore some similarity to each of the ones reported in the survey. This 
case was classified as a no-match. 

5. TWO of the victims reported that they had experienced a series of 
offenses and multiple entries were found for them in the police data. The 
survey data, however, obviously was a summary of all the events in the series 
and therifore none of the police incidents was a match for the survey event. 
These wera^ considered no-matches* 

The problems in determining whether a police event matched the survey 
evept were far less severe than anticipated. Persons who conduct reverse 
record checks also must determine whether the victim is recalling the^same 
even^ that was drawn from police files or a different on^, but there has been 
very little discussion of this or of the methodology used to determine 
whether an event? matchW or not. Richard Sparks reports that only four of 
ai? events (two percent) in his London reverse records check did not match 
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212 
77 

160 



Ho |r«<^o^d of viet^ or evant 
or ibriiii#''at loaatian q£ - 
survey incident 

Event found I no' separate ^ 
*arime report filed by police ^ 

Police report of vio^im or 
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45%/ 
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34% 40% 
1% 2% 
4% 5% 



TOTAL NUMBER 

FOR SEARCH 399 
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thm poXiQ^ ra^rt eloiely ©nough to eonBider it th« mamm •vent, but no othtr 
authors of reverse survey studies have discussed the problem or tht msthodol- 
ogy used to RUitoh events . 

,lt Should be efflphasiied that some bias could be introduced into a study 
by the me%hodi and decisions used to match the crimes. If the rules require 
too much ijtellarity, then the data will show closer correspondence between 
the charMteristics of the survey event and the police event. If the rules 
require t<^ little similarity, than apparent differences will be introduced 
into the data which, in fact, are the result of different crimes having been 
reported to the interviewer and to the police. 

The results of the forward records search are shown in Table 1. Sixteen 
percent of the original 476 incidents contained addresses too vague to permit 
an address search (or no address at all) and could not be located through the 
namm search. Many of these incidents were robberies, assaults, personal 
thefta that ©cgurred away from home, and other similar types of incidents in 
which the victim w#s not aware of the exact location of the crime. For the 
crimes that had precise addresses, 53 percent were definitely matched and 47 
percent were not. .(The analysis of incidents that could not be found is in 
Section VI.) • ^ 
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PART III 

DIFFERIIICIS IN INFORMATION PROVIDED TO POLICE AND TO INTERVIEWER 

This i«etion contains a deBcription and analysis of the types of differ- 
encas found between survey and police accounts of 212 matched crime events, 
Th« analysis focusies on whether differences were produced by survey proce- 
dures and whethi^ there is any evidence of systematic bias in the survey data. 

Crime Classification 

Differences in crime classification between survey and police could be 
produced by different classification policies or procedures* by hianan error 
on the part of those who do the classifyingf or by differences in the infortna- 
tion obtained from the victims. Of theBe three posstble sources of differ- 
enees* the latter is of major concern. Qifferences produced by policies, 
procedures, or human error can be minimiEfed or even eliminated during the 
editing phase of data col lection and processing, while differences in the 
raw information raceived by police and interviewer represent permanent dis- 
tortions in the data. 

Several deviations from UCR classification ru^es were found in the orig=^ 
inal.datai 12 in police data and eight in the survey. These deviations were 
corrected in order to analyze classification differences produced solely by 
the interviewer and/or the police recording different details about the event. 

Description of Differences 

The police and survey classification for each event are shown in Table 
a. Entries along the main diagonal represent the number of crimes classified 
in exactly the same way from both police and survey information. Entries 
that are not on the main diagonal are those that were classified differently. 
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for Maaplt^ thmtm wmrm 106 erimta clMiifi«d as burglArl©« from both thm police 
ahd 0urv«y infermation, l^er© were threa crimes which the survey data indi- 
Mt*d as burglariaa but th« police inforination produced a miacellaneous class* 
ifiaatian (uaually illagal trespass). Data under the police burglary entry 
show that thejre were 116 crimes identified as burqlaries but one of these was 
e rap« aeeording to the survey information, eight were larcenies, and one was 
in the miscellaneous category. 

Differences in classification are sunraarized in Table 3. Ninety-one 
percent of the incidents were classified into the same major crime category^ 
and nine percent contained sufficient infoma^tional differences to produce a 
different elassif ication. Personal crimes in the 1974 survey were more likely 
than property crimes to be classified differently (Table 3)# but the total 
nuniber of personal crimes included in the 212 matched set is too small to per- 
mit definite conclusions. 

Results of the Portland tests for property offenses arc very similar to 
the coniparison of |>olicc and survey classification conducted in San Jose 
(T^le 4) . Using police data an the standard, the San Jose survey correctly 
classified 97 percent of the burglaries and 82 percent of the larcenies. 
Survey classification of personal offonses was the same as police classifi^ 
cation in 85 percent of the San Jose casesr while the Portland police classi* 
fled 75 percent of the survey personal crimes into the same categories as 
the Portland survey. (This difference between Portland and San Jose is not 
statistically significant,) 

Previous comparison survey and police classifications have used the 

index of inconsistency (I) as a measure of dissimilarity in classification 

12 / 
(see Table 5). Using a. 4x4 matrix, the index is ,118 for the Portland data 

and -145 for all crimes' shown in Table 5. The so fic7ureR ar^ quite similar^ to 
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* A COKPABXSON OF CLASSIFICATIONS BASED ON SURVEY AMD POLICE 

INFORMATION I PORTI^ND 



Classif ication Based on Police Information^ 
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^btriei along the main diagonal are the number of eventV classified in the 



way from police and survey data. Entries off the main diagonal reprf^ 
SMt erimi claiiified differently. 
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\^ CLMiirtCATION SWiy^RY BY TYPE OF OFrENSEi PORTtJO^" 
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4 

1 
1 
2 
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3 
10 

0 
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17 

a 

3 
18 

0 



Total 



212 



193 



91 



19 



"The table can be rudd in the follQwinq wayj Accord inq to the survay data, 
there were 16 |>rrsontil crimes. Of these* the police data produced a per- 
sonal crime c lasB i f icat ion for 12 and * different classification for four. 
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ClAMlflCATlON DIPflMWCEi BY TYPE Of OrPENSBi SAN JOSE 
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15 
20 

11 

15 
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3 

12 



Total 

130 
30 
61 
39 

162 
94 
68 
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Th«M data ar« fro» '*H«n Jos** H^thodft T«st of Rnown rrlm*i Victlmii," Statl 
ticB tachnleal taport No. l, NILKCJ, June 1972, Waihinqton, P,c% 
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TABLE 5» 

INDEX OT INCONSISTENCY IN CRIME CIASSIFICATiON 



4x4 Matrix 
Index of ^ 
Survey Inconsistancy 

Washington^ D.C^ «326 
Baltiinpre •168 
S^n Jose •147 

Portland % 

4 crimes ,118 
2 

7 crimes • 145 



2x2 Matrix (Portland only) 
Index of 
Crime Inconsiatenpy 

Assault ,137 
Burglary ,121 
Largany ,119 



Crimes ineluded in all surveys (4x4 matrix) are assault^ burglary, larceny 
and robbery • Data from. the other surveys are from "San Jose Methods Test 
of Known Crime victims," Statistics Technical Report No^ 1, NILECJ, June 1972, 
Washington f D,C* 

^The seven crimes (7x7 matrix) also include rape, auto theft, and miscell- 
aneous part II offenses. 
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thosa from the San Jose and Baltimore studies. 




Discussion of Information Differences 

The mo^ striking discrepancy in classification is the survey rape inci- 
dent that inatches a palice burglary. The details of the event as taken down^ 
by the police and by the interviewer were very similar, Neverthelass# slight 
differences on the two reports concerning what the victim claimed that the 
offender said could have produced the classification discrepancy. (A woman 
who was taking a shower was surprised by the entrance of a man through her 
bathroom window. His remarks to her^ as quoted on the questionnaire, resulted 
in a code of attempted rape^ whereas the remarks written in the police report 
resulted in a code of attempted burglary.) , ^ 

There were eight incidents in which the survey information indicated 
larceny and the police data vm iuced a burglary classification. In all eight, 
the proper classification axmnqt certainly was burglary but the survey con- 
tained insufficient information to distinguish between the two types of prop- 
erty crime* Seven of the eight involved the theft of a bicycle which i accord- 
ing to the survey data, had been stolen from the premises. This was inter- 
preted as being in the yard and therefore a larceny. The police record in 
each of these cases indicated that the bicycle was on the porch (appurtenance 
to a dwelling) or in the garage or in the house, resulting in a classification 
of burglary. This problem could be corrected with be^tter probes by the inter- 
viewer, and with greater awarenass of the fact that classification requires a 
distinction between items stolen from buildings or attachments to buildings 
and from other places on the premises. The other larceny-burglary difference 
involves the theft of a car battery. The survey data indicated that the 

battery was stolen from the car on the premises of the residence. The police 

I 

re^rt said that the car was in the garage. 
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Two offenses were classified from the police record and the survey data 
as rotoeriea and there were two offenses classified as robbery from one but 
not the other set of data. One of these was a purse-snatch and the difference 
in elassifioation was produced by differences in the survey and police infor- 
"^tion pertaining to whether the offender knocked the victim down. The other 
elassifieation difference was quite similar except it involved a pickpocket. 

TWO incidents were classified as asaaults according to survey information 
ind as miscellaneous offenses from police information. One of these was a 
case in which the police data indicated no weapon wis used, while the victim 
told the interviewer the assailant had a tire iron. 

The information in Table 6 contains a more precise breakdown pf police 
and survey information on several details of the events. The last column of 
the table indicates the proportion of incidents in which both the police and 
the survey data were the same. For most of the informational items listed 
on the left, there is substantial agreement between the survey and police record 
as to whether or not the crime event was characterized by that detail. For 
example, the survey data indicated that there were ten incidents in which the 
offender hit or attacked the victim whereas the police data indicated eleven 
such events. The two sources of information agreed on ten of the events (both 
indicated these ten victims had been l?it or attacked), but there was one crime 
of this type in the police data whereas the survey indioat .-d there had not 
b^n an attack. 

The most substantial differences in the aggregate data (and even these 
are rather minor) are whether the offender had a weapon and whether there was 
evidence of forcible entry. The survey data indicated that eight percent of 
the matched events were characterized by the presence of a weapon, while the 
police records indicated that four percent involved a weapon. There were 
eight incidents in which both the survey and the police data agreed that a 
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INFORMATION DIFFERENCES ON DETAILS OP EVENT 



Frequency of Same Details 
nmtBT N Same 





Survey 


Police 


Nuntir 
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Without 


Percentage 


Ditail of Event 


N 


1 


N 


1 


Different 0 


laracteristlc 


: CharaGteristic 


Agrieinint 


vietim 


(10) 


5 


(11) 


5 


1 


10 


201 


99,51 


Viatiin was threatened 
with harm 




0 




! 


7 


10 


195 


96,71 


Offender had a wiapon 


(18) 


8 


(9) 


4 


11 


8 


193 


94 Jl 


Physieal injury 


(10). 


5 


(12) 


6 


8 


> 7 


197 


96.21 


* 

Hediaal attention needed 


(4) 


2 


■ (2) 


1 


2 


2 


208 


99.01 


PropiEty iakin or danaged 


(183) 


86 


(187) 


88^ 


8 


181 


23 


96.21 


Offender had right to 
be there 


(10) 


5 


(13) 


6 


' 11' 


6 


195 


94.81 


Offender actually got in 


^ (99) 


47 


(108) 


51 


27 


90 


' / 95 


87,31 


Evidence of\st^ble 


(82) 


39 


(69) 


33 


25 


63 


124 


88,21 ; 



^Data in the first^ur columns shown the friquency (and percent) of events characteriEid by the inforroa 
tional detail on the left. The pircent of total agreement represents the proportion of all 212 eases 
which both the su#ey and the police agreed on whether the characteriitic was prisent or absint (e.g, , " 
212 minus the number of cases coded differently divided by 212) , 
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*eapon had been present. The ifirvey data suggest that 39 percent of the 

natched cases involved evidence of forcible entry.- the police estimate 
is that 33 percent of the cases had evidence of forced entry. There were 
sixty-three crimes that both sources of information agreed had evidence of 
forced entry, 

in general, the survay and police data were in substantial agreement on 
whether asi event was or was not characterized by a particv^ .-tail. 

Discussion of Original Classification Errors 

AS noted previously, several discrepancies from UCR classification rules 
were found in the original survey and police data. In most instances, UCR 
rules are precise enough to yield a single code that is not subject to dis- 
agreement, if the "facts" -upon which the code is based are clear. There were 
twelve errors made by the original teai^ of survey coders-an error rate of 
about five percent. More than half of these errors involved the coder over- 
looking the uCR rule concerning, the difference between burglaries. (entry into 
a structure) and larcenies. There was no particular pattern to the survey 
errors J above half were of the incidents involving errors classified 
as more serious and half as less serious than the proper classification. 

The discrepancies in police classification apparently were produced by 
police policies rather than by minor lapses in concentration by the coders.- 
in particv^lar, the Portland police seem to down=classify certain types of 
assaults involving family members or juveniles. Of the twelve assaults found 
in police records' seven were coded by the police as simple assaults where 
the information indicated an aggravated assault. The UCR classification 
system divides aggravated and simple assault in accordance with whether a 
weapon was used, injury occurred, and in the final determination, the intent 
of the assailant. The five inciAnts dov^n-classif ied to simple assault by 
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16 police involved either family members or victims and offenders who were 
jder the age of eighteen. There were five apparent aBsaults classified by 
le police either as malicious mischief or threats. One of these was a 
ireat against a female victim's life by a man she knew. 

The major conclusions from this part of the analysis are:^ 

1. Although slight informational differences exist between the survey 
nd police records of many crime events, the difference is seldom extensive 
nough to produce a difference in crime classification. For the 212 matched 
(icidents, ninety-one percent had information similar enough to produce the 
ame crime classification, whereas nine percent contained informational differ 
nces that would result in different classifications. 

2. The similarity of classification was greater for property crimes 
han for personal crimes with 25 percent of the latter being misclassif led 
ecause of different information. There were, however, too few personal 
rimes in the matched incident set to draw definite conclusions from the 

3. The proportion of survey cases and police cases that were character- 
zed by any one of several information details is very close (in the aggre- 
ate), and only slight differences exist on a case-by-case basis. The most 
triking difference between the police and survey data pertains to whether 

he offender had a weapon or did not have one. There were 22 cases in which 
ither the survey or the police data indicated that the offender had a weapon 
,ut only eight of these were coded as having a weapon by both the survey and 
he police. in general, howevor, the police and survey characterized more 
han 90 percent of the incidents in the same way on details including those 
nvolving physical violence, type of entry, right of offender to bo there, 
nd evidence of forcible fnfry. 
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Crifca Seriousness 

Two diffeMnt types o% set-ipuiness measures are used to determine whether 
there is any systematic over, or uhderestimation of seriousness in the survey 
data, compared with polica records of the same events. 

The first seriousness scale is a replication of the Sellin and Wolfgang 
index (see Appendix akd the second is the amount of monetary loss from the 
crime* As shown In Table l\, the survey data produced slightly higher estiniates 
of crime seriousness than ddd the police information* 

The frequency of agreement (last column of Table 7) is calculated in 

i , ■ ' 

terms of the inqidents which both. the police and survey agreed were or were 
not in each category 'qf crime seriousnes-s ^ Clearly, these values are inflated 
because most crimes are not in ^ny bne category. For example, 27 incidents 
ware given a seriousness score of three by bpth the police and the survey 
data, but 36 incidents were placed. in ^his category by one source of informa^ 
tion but not the others Both agreed, however, the 149 cases did not belong 
in the third cateogry. The^ product--jrj^ent correlation between t^e survey and 
police seriousness scores is .63^ (r^^^40); Again, this suggests that there 
are considerable case -'by ^ca^e differences in the seriousness estimates* 

A cons ider.able port ion of ^ the survey's higher estimates of seriousness 
is prod,uced by two indicators used in the scale* The survey data were more 
likely to indicate that the oPfender7had a weapon (as shown previously) and 
generally provided higher estiiri^t^^^of "the amount- of loss from the crime. 

Comparisons of survey ^nd police information on amount of loss are shown 

in Table 8^ > In every type of comparison, the survey estimates are higher than 

■■ ^ ' ^ 'i ii • , •■ ' 

those provided by the police even though t\\& correlation coefficients between 

^ ft ■ 

esfeimatips of losp are-fcatljer high. The implication is that either the survey 

Because of several .very large losses, the data were badly skewed. To correct 
./^this problj^m, the natural log pf each value was taken and the transformed 
value.s were, used in Che corrolatdon analysis. 
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TABLE?. 
SERIOIISNESS , OF OFFENSES^ 

FREQUENCY IN CATEGORY F^gUENCY OF AG^EfffiNT IN CASE-BY-CASE DATA 

^ Survey Police Agriid: Not Agriedi In % Total 

Seriousness Score N I N I In Category Category Disagreed Agree|en_t 



n 

y 


7 


3 


7 


1 


203 


5 


4 


931 


1 


18 


8 


33 


16 


173 


8 


31 


851 


2 


79 


37 


95 


45 


95 


57 


60 


721 


3 


El 

51 


24 


39 


IS 




11 






4 


35 


17 


26 


12 


169 


IS 


25 


881 


5 


4 


2 


3 


1 


207 


2 


3 


991 


6 


10 


5 


4 


2 


199 


1 


12 


941 


7 


5 


2 


2 


I 


206 


1 


5 


981 


P or above 


3 


1 


3 


1 


206 


0 


6 


971 


X 




2.9 




2.5 


TOTAL 


















1 easel with aaste 








s.e. 




.13 




.10 


seriousness score 


119 







I of cases scorsd 

the sams 56 



An explanation of scoring for the seriousnasi scale is in Appindix B, 
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TABLE 0.- 

SURVEY AND POLICE ESTIMATES OF LOSS FROM CRIME 



Typa Of 

Off ansa ^ 

Burglary 
Larcany 
Auto The ft 
All Incidents 



% of Cases Averafa Loss 

with No Average Excluding "No 

Loss Indicated Dollar Loss Losa" Catagory Madian Loss 

Survay Police Survay Police Survey PQlice Survey Poliog^ 



19 
12 
10 

16 



21 
14 

56 
21 



S548 
$126 
5662 
$412 



S412 

196 
$186 
S319 



$680 $522 S300 $155 

$143 $112 SlOO 575 

$736 S419 $500 5260 

$488 $357 S120 $75 



Burglary^ 
1 

Larceny : 
Auto Theft :^ 
All Cases 



.81 
. 77 
.60 
,82 



Correction coefficients derived from dollar values after the natural log 
of each value was taken* 
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respondents systematically overestimated the amount of loss or the police 
underestimated it. In the auto theft catefjory, there were many police reports 
which contained no value at all for t\\G Htolon car, and thin qreatly inflated 
the difference between ^mrvey and police estimates of loss. The average loss 
of burqlaries is considerably hiqher than miqht bt- expoctod because of one 
incident that involved a loss of moru than S14,00U according to both the 
police and the survey information. 

Compar isons betwui^n the r^ort land and dan Jose data are shown in Table 9. 
In the Portlanti data, the avoraqc and median survey values are about 25 per- 
cent hiqher than the pujlico, with t^ie oxce|)tion of median burglary loss which 
is 48 percent hiq^icr, (.'m thu whole, the San Jose survey data are 24 to 3 J 
percent hiqhr^r than thu ^hiIico. 

A question of considerable interest is whether the differences are errors 
in the Hurvey data and, if so, what type of bias exists in the survey informa- 
tion in addition to a qeneral overestimate (in con^^arison with police data) 
of crime serLousnesn and loss. It is impossible to make any definitive 
determination of wheth^'r th*^ ditferc^nces are due to survey error, but some 
indirect inform^itinn can be dHveluped concerninq the amount of error attribute- 
ablo to memory Iol.^; of distortion that uccurrod between the t^ime the event 
was ruccrdud by thi' pol ic*^ aiui when thn interview took places Tho jiolice 
data of course, are ohtaincKi shot t ly after the crime, while ttie survey 
information is obtained later and m >K)me cases as much as 12 months after 
the everit. The analysis ot whether tiifferences in the seriousness estimates 
are attributable to mem<iry loss (and, thereftarc^, represent error in the survey 
dcitci) IS ba^ieti on threi« assumptions: 

1^ [t IS retisonabli^ to assume that i espondi^it forciet and/or distort 
infurmation as a inncxu^u (d t tu' tune 1 aq betwet^n whfni the event occurred (an 
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TABLE li. 



COMPAlffSW OF PHhtLAND ^. SAN .JOHE DATA ^ UDf-^S FROM CRIME 



iMBTLAND 



(1) - (2) 



X 



A verage Loss 

Larceny 126 ^)f, 
Burglary 54B 412 



(I) - (2j 
(1) 



2 3.8 
24. B 




Sui^yey Police % iji f f e rttnci? Survey 



(1) 



358 

598 



(2) 



e f% Dlfferenc 



JJ) - (2) 
(1) 



240 3 3.0 

432 27,8 



Median Loss 

Larcfimy 100 
Burglary 300 



7 b 



2b A.) 
4H . '] 



200 
379 



152 
2 70 



24.0 



San Jose data are from **Han Jose M€?thoda Test of Known Crime Vict 
See Table 4. 
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measured by police infurmation) ^nd whon t]\v iiitorview tookyU^^o. ThuH, a 
significant correlation bt'tw*j»Mi th*^ amount of or r^r and th*' l*M\qth of t imu 
(m monthH) that elap^.-i b^-tw^^n th^ rin.' <in 1 t:.- ir;t-fvi"w wuuM J :on = 

J. 'nior.' h.ivo hiMMi s Juip-^^ win di -urji'-t Muit m*^mM! y dtM-ay an«i 

distortion IS rmjr*> pr nru)\inoi'd .tnd -.our i'h.m- lajidly tor nldf^r i*T'w>n:. than 
for youn^ji^r onun . It thi; i >^ tht^ M t-i ^^rim.- si-r iMUsnt-ss i nfoi nvit lorr, 

thftn positive on f'l it I' ^n-; h^^tw.^MM » vi Mrn^^; .ind thf^ amtuirit of oriur 

would mdiCcitfei that i..jmo ;Lu|oMiMr, I thi- i.M.M'h » i.^^twi't'f. i^iitVMy ar\d 
police data \:\ attributoihi'- f-^ M;- ^^rv- v. 

J, Thuro IS on^^ tyi- ^^t , m oi wh^h i: ^nown to t-xi^n in t h* ^ .miv^^y 
rat\ujt than iri thr i-olio- lata, Kr r - ^^^Hiq tho dat*^ uf tho eveilt 

(tclt-L.uupinq) aM- atti ; I It .il i.^ ilr-w.-.* .^f.!W-ly tii.^ sutv*-,'. If it is 

absumod that j.or sonii wh. mak- ■ .n- ' yi - - rr a also tiTul to maki' ..thur t ypi-^ 

Of errors,^ thrn a posit iv- (.artliti-.n h.aw,-*^i5 t o U-ioup i nq arid t ht- .jth*-i 
differences, would indisi*^' Miat s.,rm^ p^ato-ii ^\n- ^atoruKnis i forma t i on is 
dttributahie diMs My to t h* .\iiv. y. 

The sub^u^.pi.'nt ifMly-i:. .u ■■■ia.iin. iht-fmation on t w< , othr^ uH-^stionfl!\ 
The flr^a is wh.ah^a a nm v i - t un . .y , r . -nLi f o si 1 I y distort information by 
UVerev^t imat in.| tlM' SMfUsi.n,..^ ot *v.s,? .r. a tnn. fi-n of b.n^-r tim.' laqs 

between the cr im*' an.i t h*- intMrviMW. It fh^n suivev dat .1 u^auaayiy woubi 

contain hu|her ef^timat.-. .'rnnr.n,-.. tdian t oand m p-liot« data bfoause of ^ 

the timt? laM. PXu t h. a im.r , it .0 I ^ 'i-J O M i * .n moo ur ^ ^ , buhpa r.'o.ill pi-riods 
wtmld result iri t ho d.it.i --nt lUiIiiH m-r- -if'^^ thi-. fyiM- t i^n w.Mib! stioiti-r 

reoa 1 1 p*'r 1 o, i , . 

The Heeurid q\ii-;t imii 1. wli,ahiT !h.-!.- ,0.^ ,iny p.nriouPu type', p.^lde 
for whom the survey d^H-i < . ue. i ; d e n t I y sh. .w hoiher ini h.W.a) ^-stimat-s of 

.... . { 



•«riouin«»» th&n police data. If there are, th^n the survoy LnforMtLOn will 
provide a different (and perhaps *-trnt\iunv.) ;.;rtra%Ml -! 'rim*' Ions and sen- 
aasMSS Mpnq various popui*t4on no^JMiuai^i* • 

■ 

The reaulti, at thu analyiit, .s,,' ,>wf^ sf; : ■>!!.• i , rt,.. ,,m<>unt of differ- 
ence betwe*>n fMillrf rtn-l surv.-v ■ ... • s . ; isn.. • . i-ll.it 1<.h', uibHolut.. 
values of the differ. -nr..-.] i m t r,.:.in-! ' ' t im.' 1,1) I «tw,.(-n tho -iim.. ^ 
and the mterviow, nor t f,.. iS- -t ' vi • i , t .'iror in t!.,. r.-jaU 
of the Jata (n-t t I-s i n r , S. • .! ; t t <■ r -r. si. l-ss IH rf-latud to 
time Uq (/ -.1.1! l'-.:' Ml. ii'.v. ii. !lt!,,r, mf.,in'. t tult trimi'H which 

occuiied furthtit in th.- ; i-' v-r. - m lik-lv than t,-v,.t . .ru-, to oontam 

similar «btim.»t..s of lo.,-, ,:. ,■ arui .urvfy d^ita. Thus, tho data 

support th*' contentiri •tui* - l,.-tw,.,.r; r,aiv,.y and i iit ui nvit ion 

weio not i<uduo,..l I., r.,-n.,rv I ■ i; ' rti n -.-o,„,in,j h,.twf.,.ri thu t imo the 

ixjlio.. M'o,n-.i...! rh,. ir,t -rma'i in? • t;rr.' -f th-' intorviow. 

i 



at ions 



Th*f w»*,ik .ind .if i I a 1 1 V i i ^jn i f i ^ ant (at t!i 
between ovei «^Ht ifTkit t-^ of f u -u^ ni- ^. i> cir.d t ht^ imt?unt uf time *.h^t elapeed 
botwt**^n th#- crimt' .uid tfii- inT»rvi. = ^^ ..iM./t'Mt that rt?i.i-^ndonti. did nut j.y^.ti^mati 
aily «e^ntudty thy luu.iiw:.. ^.l ti., . i iinr turn, pa^.^ud .u^t ^1 1 d n.^t dis = 
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tuit uiform.it ion in ,uon ., w,iv .i , "■^iH « '"■''■nt ^>-. U*"^ " ) I'" 

rhr.-.- ■h.ir.i.'f "f 1 i' s i ■. -r ,j.-tvi,.ni-, wi<- .iiuilirt.'d in t hi' 

a^octiun an.l ,,m,un- t diTt.-r.n .■■ S.tw.^M. p.li - .mi i n ! . . t nu t i 0,1 ■ n.- 

\ 

ct-rnin.) orim,. 1... r i ou ■ ,1 „ . ■ . . Th,,,. J.i', u.h f h.it ..k,., ,,o<, .in i ,.duo,it i (,„., 

l.-vol .»!.• not ,,-l,.M.d t],.> i.r.,-, n.,i 'o >h.. ...o... - 1 ut .in. unt 

fit d 1 1 I ff I'll, <■■. , 

■ni.. o, lmimI ..uv.y Mi. ir, lil, I .i„-.,to;,.. -I, .11-.,.. I t. I .i| th.' 

iw.n,*n,i..n. •■■ ..ttilud... ...w.n i M,,- ,.. I. ... ih,.... w-,- ^ , „ , - I .,f -d w . U, . h.- 

rtfn-.un! .ind d,,..ot,o,, .,1 l.lt.o.i. • ■ m l-i' to d.-.-nnin.- win-th.-r 1 r who 



TABLE 10, 

CORRILATBS OF OVER- AND UNDIR-ESTIMATING mm SSMOUiMiS" 





, Seriousness Scilei 


- - - 1 

Dollar Logsi 


SsriousniSi Sealti 








Oyif-ietimatis 


Ovar-§§tinat8S 


Ngt Diffarincis 




U) 


Tlmi Las from Crinii to 


J-.Ol 


-,09 


,01 


-.14* 


f 


Siirviv intirviiw 








h 

r 


(b) 


Nit Taliseoping 




-.09 


M 


. -.14 


(€} 


Ap 


-,02 


.07 


.03 


,04 




i 

Raei (0*blaek,' Iswhiti) 




-.01 


.01 


-tOl 




\SiX (O^femle; l^li) 


.00 


-.05 


.OS 


,00 


(f) 


Education 


.01 


-.10 


.03 ■ 


-.00 


(f) 


Positivi Attituda Toward 












Police 


»00 


.00 


-.01 


-.04 



*P < ,05 



lea Appindix B how the seriousnesi scali was devilopid. 
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lioid memm positive attltudea differ. In any systemtic wayr con^ernlnf the 
dlrMtlen QW magnitude of diffarances batwaen the informatian they provided 
tha lutarvlawar and the Information regarded by the police. As shovm in 
^ttile 10, the t^e and an^imt of differences between survey and police data 
are not related to the resj^ndent's attitude toward the police, ^ 

Characteristlca of Suspects 

Respondent a to the survey were asked whether they knew how many personi 
were involved in the crime ^ age of the suspects, race, sex, and whether the 
person (s) was a stranger or was known to the victim* Similar information was 
obtained from the original police reports for each of the matched incidents* 
The Portland police records contain the victim's original description of the 
of fendar (If any) in the narrative section of the report as well as updated 
information* It was not possible to determine when the police information 
on a suspect was entered on the report. Thus, if the police obtained information 
on a possible suspect and did not notify the victim, then the data would differ 
for this reason* 

Race of Suspect 

Both the police and the survey data indicated that 28 of the offensA^;^ 
were coimnitted by whiles, but the two sources of information agreed that a 
white person was a suspfc^t on thirteen incidents and disagreed on the others 
(see Table 11). Survey dat. uiMicMted that 31 incidents involved a black 
suspect whereas j^the police records showed that black persons were suspected 
in 25 incident. There were 129 crimas for which neither the survey nor the 
police data contained any information about a suspect (61 percent of the total) . 

The total amount of agreement between police and survey data consists of 
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the nuBA^er of Inaid^nts on which both agreed on the racial eharacteristie of 
th© suspect agreed that the iaspaet was unknown. The two sources agreed 
on 74 percent of the/incidents and disagreed on 26 percent. Clearly^ the 
greatest amount of agreement^ in absolute terms, is that the rice of the sus^ 
peet was unknown (129 caa^s) . If these are excluded, thm mqtmmmnt between 
police and survey data concerning racial characteristics of suspects is only 
34 percent. 

Victimisation survey data may not be an accurate reflection of racial 
characteristics of^ offenders if victims project racial bias or prej\«3lce into 
their perception of who coitmiitted the crime* The data in Table 11 show that 
there were 31 black suipects, according to the victijhs, but more than half 
of the police reports on these incidents (55 percent) indicated that the sus- 
pect had unknown racial characterif tics. Of the suspects identified in the 
sitt-vey as white, 46 percent were recorded as unknown, black or "other" in 
^he police data. Although the number of casas is very small, the data indi- 



cated that these victims^ slightly overestimated the number of incidents 
involving black suspects iri comparison^ with police estimates of whether the 
suspect is white or=black. 

A similar phenomenon is found when one examines survey responses concerning 
racial characteristics of persons that the police data show as unknown. Of 
these incidents, there were 27 that survey responderits claimed to have infor-- 
mation on the racial characteristics. Eight (3D percent) were characterized 
as white compared with 70 percant as either black or other. Police data, 
compared with survey "unknowns" do not show this pattern. There were 149 
cases of unknown suspects according to survey respondents, of which the police 
records contained racial information on twenty. More than half were charac- 
terized as white (55 percent) .and 45 percent were characterized as black or 
otjier." ' 



" SO 



Whita 



TmiM 11* 
RACE OF SUSPECT 



Black 



POLICE 
Other 



Unknown 



Totals 



SURVEY 

Whita 
Black 
Other 
Unknown 

Totals 



15 
1 
1 

11 

28 



3 
13 
1 

25 



2 
0 
0 
1 



8 
17 

2 

129 
156 



28 
31 
4 

149 

212 



Total Agraamenti 157/212 ^ 74% 

Agraamant Excluding Unknown C^tagory: 28/83 - 34% 
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Additional analysis of tha data show that black victims # rather than 
^Ltm, were primarily responsible for overidantif ication of suspects as black 
when police data contain no inforff^tion on racial characteriatics of the bus* 
peats. For white victims, there were twenty cases in which the police did 
nQt record any information on race of the suspect. The white victims told 
the interviewer that twelve of these (60 percent) were white and eight (40 
percent) were black* Black and other nonwhite victims provided information 
on seven cases that the police said involved an unknown suspect and the vic^ 
tims indicated that five of the seven were black rather than white* 

The data presented In the previoua tables indicate that victims had a 
very slight tendency to suspect blacks when the police data indicated ,tha 
suspect was unknown, but there is no evidence at all that this is due to white 
victims projecting racial bias into their identification of suspects^ Bla^t 
parsons "oversuspected" blacks to a greater extent than whites did. Even 
though the data do not indicate systematic bias, it should be emphasized that 
the axtant of agreement between survey and police records is very low* The l^ck 
of agreement casts doubts on the reliability of racial infortnation suspects^ 

Offender Knovm or Stganger 

It is widely silspected that victtmi^ation surveys undarestimate the pro= 
portion of incidents committad by persons known to the victim* This phenom= 
anon could ba produced by the greater saliency of stranger^perpetrated tnci= 
dents and a corresponding inability by victims to remen^ar offenses committed 
by persons Jfhey know. It could be due to victims being reluctant to tell the * 
intarviawer about incidents committed by friends, acquaintances, or household 
members* Another possibility, and the only one which can be eKamined with 
the notched incident set, is that victims report the crime to the interviewer 
but do not provide accurate information concerning the fact that they knew who 
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the o£f«nd« was. data in Table 12 do not show any support for thi. poi- 

sibility, howaver. l£ the police record, are correct with regard to whether 
the suspect is known to the vietim ot not known, then the survey elicited 
the correct response in 52, perceX^of the case, that th. police said in- ; 
volved persons known to the victim. We survey elicited the correct response , 
in SB percent of the cases that police data show involved a stranger. The' 
differences in survey inaccuracies are not sufficiently great to conclude ; 
that victims intentionally fail to tell the interviewer that they we*e ao- ^ 
quainted with the suspect. Again, it should be enphailMd that ti^ ^fkt*!, 
lack of agreement between the two sets of data casts doubt oij the reliability 
of this information. ' , ^ ' — 

O thar Characteristics of Suspects ^ ,^ ^ ; ^ _ i ^ j ^ 

Tha victimisation data did tiot. differ much from poiica Ae^rdi M,tai«a ^ 
of the average age of '^uspects, the number of offenders, or the^ex of 
Voffefiaers <Tab^ 13) ' Thi average age , bo^ -sour cea ^of,;data, was be- . 

■ tweprv lB and.l9 ye^lf jni both indicated that ap^oximat^ly Isp^rbent ol 

susppcti vWrc kr^^o^e n«le (.^s^f t^'^: Wi^, .u^^noj^J.-. '■n.^e 
. ^re \o dj^r^a^ci^* info^natlon ab^ sex%f ^ffender None' of , the; 
'^^ ^females ide^if i^d .J' .ur^f wire idintl|i.d. as mfciesby the police and, 
'the m^es'6»ere ijamifi^d as femalp-. ' ^ 



rione|ff the m^es'6»ece i^Mifid as femal^ , , ' ^ ^ „ , ' , ) 
Jlhe majc^' conclJ^pd^be" drawn i^ tgt ti^;^viy and police data ^ 

=^ Ig^erfn, prok^ide .^ry^l^^^ 

. offenders even though thi; is if stanti^; =aae-by|^ di,a^eet„.nt^ &tween 
* tl^e two sources, espeeially orv the^rie of:the auspeci>d 4e ^laUonship 



I between .>he-su^cf'to4 the vidtlm/ [^^ ^"^^^ 




TABLE 12. 
OFFENDER mom OR STHANGER 



S3 



POLICE 

Stranger Known No Kita Total 

SURVEY 

Strangar '25 6 16 47 

toown 2 13 9 24 

No Data 1£ _6 n9 

Total 43 25 144 212 
Total Agreement 157/212 ^ 74% 

Agreement Excluding No Data Category 38/93 - 41% 
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TMLE 13. 
OraiR CHARACTERISTICS OP SUSPECTi 



Survey Police 

Age of Suspect' (x) 

Number of Suspects (x) 

Percent of all incidents with 
male identified as suapact 



This includes astimatad aga of youngest and oldest suspects. 



18,2 
1.8 

30% 



18,7 
1.6 

30% 
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■oiyr€9 oi information^ 4iould provide about the sama description of iuAp#cta. 
Ho%#eV0r, if one wished; to analyse correlates of offender characteristies, * 
there are two pro^le^s^ The first is that one or the other source of data 
contains consider#bJie case-by-case error (or both have considerable error) 
which could prodijipaMlf farent results from the analysis dependent upon which 
data set was usea. It the error is random, then the strength of asaeelatlon 
would be diminished* but the reaults should be the same regardless of whether 

i 

one conducted the analysis on survey data or on police data. 

i 

Aiialygis of^ Dif f erences 

The data shown in Table 14 provido information on whether differences 
betweeh survey and police descriptions of offenders are attributable to memory 
loss or distortion as well as information on whether certain types of victims 
s^stamatically make certain types of errors- 
Positive correlations between the absolute amount of diffarences and the 
time lag, net telescoping, or age of the victim would constitute indiract evi- 
denca that differences are at least partially attributable to memory loss or 
disttortion and, therefore, represent errors in the survay data. Againf there 
is no evidence of this from the Portland data. The amount of time that elapsed 
between the crime and the interview is not significantly correlated with dif*" 
ferences between the two sources of data. This indieatas that respondants' 
recollections were lUst as accurate (or inaccurate) for distant events as 
for recent ones. Persons who made more errors in recall of the correct date 
for the crime (net telescopinq} are not character i^ed by greater differences 
in data about suspects. Moreover, the age of the victim is not correlated 
significantly with the magnitude of differences between survey and police 
data. 
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i 


=.20 


.03 


-.0? 


.09 


=,06 


.13 


,02 


-.23 


^ci (Oablack; bwhite) 


.15 


-.06 


soe 


.11 


.06 


-.12 


=.14 


^02 


Sex (O-fiMli; Isiale) 


.35* 


^19 


= ,09 


,13 


.06 




.04 


-.18 


Edacation 


.21 


-.06 


.10 


-,08 


.04 


,01 


=.15 


=.06 


Positive attitudes 




.09 


,02 


-.16 


HA 


-.09 


^.13 


.01 



P < .05 



%11 -.08 



-.13 

soe 

■,08 



..06 
.07 

'.13 



Gmim I mmm or DirFiRfiieis in , 



N 

i 

N-36 



•,07 
.07 

.07 



0 4>* 
N3 N>3S 



.10 

.06 
-.02 



^Poiitive correlations mean that a highir score on the chiracteristic ii related to greater error (differ- 
ences between the survey and police data). An aiterisk indicates the correlation coefficient is signifi- 
cant it the .05 level. yi 

Psiitive' correlations mean that hifher scorei on the chifictiriitic liitid on the lift are related to the 
survey data "over-reporting" (or the police diti '■under-fiporting") the characteristics of offendirs listed 
aerois the top. An asterisk means the corrilation is significint at the ,05 level. 
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jyio^M proposition th«t was tdsted aoneerna whsthor thm lurvsy and poller 
lnfofMtlOfi «tay% offandeti is woTm •eeurate n>^r« similar) for ■•rious 

orlMS than for lass sarious ones, one might pro^sa that mcmm of the dif* 
faranaas tatwaan survay and police infonnation are attributiUola to tha tandan-*^ 

ey of victima/to forgat information about trivial crimas mora raplily than thay 
forfat inforMtion about serious crimas* The lattar, being mora aaliant# should 
hm raoallad with graatar pracision, fha data in Tabla 14 prevlda vary waafc 
support for tha pro^sition. Tha serlousnasa of tha erima as maasurad from 
tha survay data and from the police data is aignif icantly correlatad with only 
ona of tha alight typas of error at the .05 level, Tha negative relationship 
(r - -,30) between survay Estimates of crime aariousneas and errors in raqe of 
the suspect indicate that more serious crimes tend to be oharacteriEed with 
fewer errors. 

Characteristics of the victim generally are not correlated with the 
mnount Ibf error, but there is one exception to the pattern. Crime incidents 
involving men are characterized by more differences between police and survey 
Unformation about the race of the suspect. It should be emphasized, hQjj^ar, 
that 36 different relationships were tested. Using the .05 si^ifican^ 
level, one would cKpect to find one or two stati Rt i ca lly significant correla^ 



iqweyai 



tions by chance alone. Thus, substantive sigrLficanct should not b^^ttri- 
buted to the significant icorrelat ions in Table 14 unless they are replitfated 
in other studies. 

The data in Table 14 also show correlation coefficents between seleotad 
independent variables and the direction of differences in survey and ^liee 
information. There are two Mjor purposes for examining correlates of the 
direction of the differences in police and survey data concerning offender 
characteristics. The first is to determine whether the time lag between the 



EKLC 



sa 

criM and tha lnt«rvi«w d«t« is aiioclat«d with wmwoty diitortiort concarrtinq 
offindar eh*raet«ri«tici. km shown, th«r« are no aiffflficant corralationai 
this indicates that survey information about suHpecta does nc5t become dis- 
tortad as a function of time lag* 

Th© second major purpose is to determine whether certain characteristics 
of the incident or the offunder are aaHociatod with systematic differenceB 
batwn pollCl survey inforiiation* This is of interest to persons who 
might be using survey data to teat pro|>ositionB involving offender types and 
any of the independent variables shown in the -table. For eMfflple, one might 
test, the proposition that younqor offtinders commit less serious crimes^than 
older offenders. If thin worn testod and a Biqnificant correlation obtained 
from survey data, onn would havn to consider the |ioasibility that victime 
und erestimate the seriouMnrss of offrnae i{ it is cofwitted by a younger 
person, or, convornoly, fjuit vu timf^ c woroHt imAto tho aqe of the offenders 
as a direct function of t hr s^r imi^n^M^n of t ht> crimo. Another oxample would 
be a study in which the reaudrcher used auivyy data to teat tho proposition 
that younqtir victims ,itc mr-irc .ift to he invo.lvod in crimes; periietratod by 
younger offenderH. If support were found for the proposition, one would have 
to consider whuther or not victims tend to distort the aqo of suspected 
offenders to be closer to ttu'ir own aqc . 

Th. -o, howi-vor, statistically snnif leant correlations b^een 
the di- ■ > of diff.'rcncf.s and chac^tcr ist ics of tho victim or the crime 
1 nc ident « 

ActivifioK of vi ctims and Poli c*^ 
The victimization aurvey included .;ueBtions on whether the victim tried 
to prevent the crime, whPther there were other persops who saw or heard what 



VM Mpptniiigf fysm lanf it tMk th« ^Uc« to arriva Uf th#y iitrt r^tifiedh 

Al^ litiAt th« polie« d44 «ft«r thay «rriv#d. 

Vary iittl« i« known about th^ mcrumc^ nf virrim rps|x)n««fi to qtMitiona 

of thii typ«. On# could sp«culat# that virt im» will nv^r-ref^rt th« «Munt 

of •ffort •mrt«d to pr«v«nt thti crim# in nrdur to provide the intervte^r 

Ifith m npr* sociAlly accepted rrsponB^. Thnru are no pafticular r#aaona to 

b#lieve that •urvey ros|)ond«ntii would miNNtatr or miH|>i^fr#iVf* thm prmmmncm of 

othar p«raona» but it is |«oaiiible thai laytm^n 11110 aoifiavhat mora laniant '^rulaa'' 

in datafnlning who in a wltnciBA than th^ ^>olir:r would. It' Is quita raaaon- 

able to #iip#ct victims to i5vrrf*?»t imAtr thr* ainount of time? rac|ulr#d for 

poli^a officers to arrive at the «rene nf a crime^due to tha qenerally accaptad 

idaa that time (suhjf*rt ivr ly) ?nM*ms hmqiM \t\ c t isif* or nmercumcy situations 

than is actually th*» < risn. it *ilu<> is r*Msnna!) I o to pxpfic t that survey data 

would provide underest imat0?4^'-(*r>mi>*ir f>'i with jiolire ai:caunts--of the nui^ar of 

activitii??? undertaken by t nffir r^r^. *ift*T t hny ,irrivp. Vlf-tim^ m^y not be 

very aatute obBrrvf^t *; of wh.it rh** |stiii< o riti; t ht*v fniiy fcjri|#*t to mrnt 10^ ct»r t a i n 

typas of act ivi t luH. H iru'o tin* quost lor^ is op«*i^-i>ruitnl arul rtot iioi^iqnod to }og 

their iietiteries. Cm tho othur h,irui, thr ix^li^^o could overfitato th*Mr own artiv- 

^ itia^ or thny could i!<^f mt* ■ i'rt.iin typi^s i)f thu^t|'> '^iich " i nvp^t iqat ion** 

diffarantly than the victim, \imf anions uf 1*0! ico and uurvey data on these 

topicm are abown in Tablos throur|ri 

a' considerable amuunl a ueomont *'Xists b'^twoon i^urvry arw! i<5lice 

t 

records concerninq whothor tK'^ vKftim ,ittom|to4 1 f = p r otnct ion , hut there 
was a slight tendency for tho sjrvey r«^--|^>nJontii to ovf^rre^xirt thpi.r activ- 
ities (or the police to unJeri eixTt t hcn^ . f t hg fifteer^ incident^^ m which 
the police data showed that thr virtlm Atternrted same type af se 1 f -protect Ian ^ 
only four were "missed*' by the riurvey. There were, however, twelve victima 



who told th# interviewer that they tried to protect themselyes, but the police 
report did not indicate that they did* Nevertheless, there is agreement 
between the two sources of information on 92 percent of the ihcidents* Even 
when incidents that occurred in the absfence of the victim are excluded, there 
is 84 percent agreement between the two sources of data. 

A similar level of agreement was found concerning the presence or absence 
of witnesses (Table 16) . Most cases did not involve any known witnesses and 
both sources of. data provided similar estimates of the proportion of cases 
which had and did not have witnesses. ^ There is some disagreement, however ^ 
concerning exactly which cases involved witnesses* Of the 41 incidents that 
police records show involved witnesses, 24 (59 percent) were attributed in 
a similar way by the survey data. Of the 44 cases that the BUrirey respondents 
said involved witnesses, there were twenty which the po^lice records showed 



involved no witnesses* 



Survey respondents consistently overestimated the amount of time, before 
the police arrived (Table 17), or the police underestimated it- Therfe were 
only two /iurvey respondents who estimated .the time to be shorter than ^hat 
police records showed^ Almost half the respondents estimated the time within 
fifteen minutes of the estimata given on the policd report, and the other half 
of the res'pondents said that the time was at leai fifteen minutes longer 
than indicated by the police report . 

The data in Table 18 indicate that the survey res^ndents recalled a 
smaller number of police activities than shown in police records. should 
be noted that the survey respong^ were to an ppen-ended question concerning 
what the police did after they arrived. Virtually all of the other survey 
d^a analyzed in this research were obtained from direct rather than open-ended 
questions » It is possible that the underestimationjMp police activities is 
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TABLE 15. 
VICTIM SELF-PROTECTIVE ACTIVITIES 



POLICE 

No Yes UK, NA Totals 



SURVEY 

No . • , 71 -^ 3 0 74 

Yas .12 11 0 23 

UK, NA 0 1 109 110 

Totals . 83 ^ 15 109 207 

Total Agreement 191/207^ 92% 

Agreement Excluding Unknowns' 82/98 ^ 84% 




o 
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TABLE 16, 
/ PRESENCE OF WITNESSES 



SURVEY 

None 
Some 
Totals 



None 



151 
20 

i7r 



POLICE 

Some 



17 
24 
41 



Totals 



168 
44 

212 



Total Agreement - 83% 



f 1 
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TABLE 17, 
POLICE RESPONSE TIME 



SURVEY ESTIMATE 



* Shorter than police record 


2 


1 


Same as police (within 15 minutes) 


75 


48 


Survey 15 minutes longer 


45 


29 


Survey 45 minutes longer 


15 


10 


Survey 90 minutes longer 


1 


1 


Survey 2 to 5 hours longer 


12 


8 


r 

Survey 6 to 15 hours longer 


5 


3 


No data {57) 
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TABLE 18. 
POLICE ACTIVITIES 

^ Police Data: Nuji^er of Police 
Activities 



Survay Datat 

NiOTbar of Police Activities i 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Totals 


% 


0- 


3 


24 


2 


0 


1 


30 


14% 


li 


1 


86 


45 


8 


2 


142 


67% 


2 • 


0 


15 


16 


2 


1 


34 


16% 


3i 
4i 


0 
0 


1 ' 

0 


4 

0 


1 

0 


0 
0 


6 

0 


3% 
0% 


Totals; 


• 4 


126 


67 


11 


4 


212 <^ 




%i 


2% 


59% 


321 


5% 


2% 


\ 




Survey x ^ 1.08 
Police X ^ 1.46 


Tota 


il Agreement 


50% 




• 
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.■p§LXtlf^*^\m ta tha ojf^^ended question, fend thatLdirect fiiquiries concernir^V^. 
Whether the pglice "warned the c?f f endfer , " -"rAitored or^€r , 'f '^'a^^sted the / 

©f fendot" and so oh would have, resulted in tijjgreatep' volume of activities 

. "w-^ * - ■ - V.'" * - ' 

being reported in the^^rvey, - ^^^^ t " ' 

The amdunt and di^^feon of 'dtff^^^&as concerning ^^ivitias^p "V^ffeims, ■ 



witnasses, and pdlici wtr^ ^^^^l^^/|^ith Melecte^j . independlfct variables • 

and the results arfe shown in Table "19, s'^ 

Incidents that occurred further in the paft contained no Tnope absolute 

error than ^recent ones, but the more distant events were charad'terized by 

an underreporting of the presence of witnesses, individuals who made inore 

errors in recall of the date made more errors in recall of victim activities 

(r ^ ,22) but fewer errors in recall of police activities (r ^ -.14), Older 

persons were more inclined than younger ones to underestimate the presence 

of witnesses, but otherwise age was not significantly correlated with either 

the amount nor the direction of differences. The seriousness of the crime 

{police estimate) was not associated either with the anraunt nor direction of 

error. The survey estimate of crime seriousness, however, was significantly 

related to police activities, indicating the possibility that victims whose 

reports to interviewers resulted in higher seriousness scores tended to under- 

I 

estimate police activities, 

incidents involving men were more subject to ertors concerning the amount of 
victim activity to prevent the crime, but there is no indication that men sys- 
tematically overreport the amount of activity to the interviewer. The cor- 
relation between race and the errors in information concerning the presence 
or absence of a witness indicates that there wnre more errors in incidents 
involving whites than biacks, but thure is no consistent direction to the 
differences. 



TABU 19. 
VICTIM AND POLICE ACTIVITIES 







Correlates of Error-. 




1 Direction of Error i 








Amount 




1 Survay Respondents "Ovar=Riport " 


■ 


to 

4) 

-rl 

^ i 

'H > 
U 

-ri U 
> < 


0 

w 

(U q) 
u !n 

^ C 


(D 

0) S 

H !fl f 
0 ^ -H 
K i=i 


Ul 
Qi 
«H 
4j 
^ 'H 
U > 
«^ «H 
H 4j 
0 U 


! +j 
^ t 

1 -rl > 

! =U 'H 
1 u U 
! 'H U 
1 > ^ 


0 

(D 

U (J) 
S 0) 
0) OJ 
CO C 


a) g 

u 0 
-H ft 1 
H 0) 6 
0 a -H 
ft fi H 


(IS 
4) 
•H 

0 > 

^ *{ 

& 4; 




r 


r 


r 


r 


1 ' 


r 


r 


r 


CharaGteristic 




N-136 


N-.152 


N475 








N-175 


^iffls Ian frntn \T\r\A^T\f ¥n 

interview 


.08 


-.04 


=-.02 


-.03 


1 -.04 


-.18* 


-.03 


.06 


Nat telescoping 


,22* 


.01 


.04 


-.14* 


1 .08 


-.05 , 


.02 


.04 


Age 


,03 


.11 


-.04 


.03 


1 -.05 


-.15* 


-.07 


-.09 


Seriousness of event (survey) 


.01 


.10 


-.09 > 


.04 


1 -.01 


.12 


-.05 


-.13* 


Seriousness of event (police) 


-.00 


06 


-.02 


.02 


1 -.01 


.03 


..01 


.09 


Race (0=blacki 1-white) 


M 




.09 


-.04 










Sex (psfiiteli; l=mali) 


,18* 


.05 


-.05 


.09 


1 .08 


4 , 


.00 


-.18** 


Education 


-.07 


.13 


.03 


.02 


1 -.06 


.08 


-.05 


.03 


PositivG attitude toward 


,00 


-.10 


-.02 


-.06 


1 -.14 


-.15* 


-.10 


.15* 


police 










1 









*P<,05 **P<.Q1 
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The relationships betwe^ attitudes toward the police and all four of 
the variables representing direction of error are quite suggestive even though 
only two of the correlations are statistically significant. The correlations, 
although weak, suggest that persons who have negative attitudes toward the 
police underestimated police activities, overestimated the length of time 
before the police arrived, overestimated the presence of a witness, and over- 
estimated the extent of their own activity. The general syndrome suggested 
from these data is that people with negativo attitudes accentuated their awn 
activities (and perhaps those of witnesses) in preventing the crime and down- 
graded the role of the police. . 

All of the analysis in this section focussed on differences in informa- 
tion found on the' police report and the survey interview fotm. The evidence 
suggests that differences in information were not, with a few exceptions, 
'attributable to memory loss or distortion and, for the most part, were not 
correlated with vicfim characteristics. This provides some assurance to those 
who use aurvey data that, when resr«ndents provide anawars to certain questions 
the answers are relatively unbiased and, with some exceptions, are generally 
valid indications of what havi>mu-d . The converse also is truei if police 
departments have record-keoping proceduros as good as those in Portland, Oregon, 
then the rcsearch..r ran be rolatLvoly confident that the information recorded 
by the ixjlico is a valid indication of what happened. 

Respondents in th*. survey, however, may forget information (or not wish 
to tell the intervi.-w.T ab<.ut it) and can answer the interviewers question by 
saying that they do not know thn answer. "Don't know" responses to the 
interviower and the ab^wnro c,f infonnatior. on the polioc report form wore 
both oxciuded from tho analyMu; in this suction and were treated as missing 
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PART IV, 

AN ANALYSIS OF "DON'T KNOW" RESPONSES 
Four questions will be considered in - 'ils section: 

1, To what extent does the frequency of "don't know" responses in survey 
data increase as the amount of time incruasfM between the crime and the inter- 
view? If there is a positive relatioruihip between longer time lags and the 
frequency of don't know responses, then this is evidence that survey data will 
not be as complete as police data and that longer recall periods exacerbate 
the problem. 

2, To what extent do personH who mako utrors in recall of the date tend 
to give don't know answers to thc^ interviewer? It was shown previously that 
incidents containing errors m'the date wore no more likely than other inci^ 
dents to contain diftetent details in the poliyu data, but it may be that 
peraons who err on the date give don't know responses on many of the details, 

3* Are trivial crimoH more likGly than serious ones to result in don't 
know responses to the interviewer? 

4. Are certain types of victims more likely to provide don't know 
answers than other typen of victims? 

Two depe nde r 1 1 va r i ab L e s w* ^ r e de vu i o j^e d for the ana 1 y s e s . Th e first 



involves inciduntH in which the vo^^MX^ord had information about the event. 




whereas the survey had no in^^^^H^i^^t all (oriqinally coded as don ' ^ know, 
refused, or simply no fuitr^ ftHjed of a^y tyi)e) , The second dependent variable 



involves incidents in whiuh the Hurvey li^d information, hut the police ie|X3rt 
did not. 

The information eh^mentH i ncl Utied In thtK"don't know" scales are: (a) 
time of day when the in«'idenr fK-fMirr<»d; (b) whefhi^r the offendc'r actually 



got in.- te) how many offenders- (d) younqest and oidast aqa of offendarsi 
(e) whether the offender was known or a stranger; (f) race of the offender ? 
(g) whether the offender had a woai^on^ (h) the total dollar loss from the 
crime. 

K 

Rasults of the Ajialysis 

The first results are shown in Table 20. Positive correlations would 
indicate that higher values on the predictor variables are related to the 
police report containing informatLon that lh missing in the survey data. The 
interpretation would fee that the information was available when the police 
invest iqa ted the incident but was forgotten by the time of the survey inter- 
view or was intentionally bupi^ressed during the interview. 

The amount of time that elapsed between the crime and the interview is 
not correlated significantly with thj^ frequency of don't know responses. This 
finding is consistent with the analysis in previous sections which showed 
that the quality of information about the crime does not decline within a 
12-month recall period. Persons who made more errors in recalling^he date 
of the crime correctly (net telescopinq) are slightly less apt to provide 
information to the inturvn^wer even though the police record shows that they 
give the information to the polico. This in an indication that persons who 
make errors on one var iabU--date of the mc idont--tend to forget information 
that they provided to the polu:e. The analysis in previous sections suggested 
that errors in fhe dati^ wen^ not corr'^Uted with error (difference) on most 
other information i t iMns . T\u^ analy^iis hore indirateH that respondents tell 
the interviewer they do not know th^ answer rathur than fabricating an answer 
<iurinq the sur vey ^||iruat loru 

The survey estimate of crime seriousness is s igni f leant ly related to 
fewer don't know r<Mlpo^^H^s in t hr survey data, but t ho e^;timate of Beriausnoss 
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TABLE 20, 

CORRELATES OF POLICE HAVING INFORMATION WHERE SURVIY OTSTOHSE 
IS "DON'T KNOW", BY CRIME TYPE FOR f^TCHED CASES , 
(Pearson Correlations) 



Time L^g from Incident 
to Interview 

Net Telescoping 

Age 

Seriousness (Survey) 
Seriousness (Police) 
Race (O^blacki l^hite) 
Sex (0= female I l^male) 
Educat ion 

Positive Attitudtj Toward 
Police 



* P 
* * p 



.05 
.01 



All Crimes 
(N^203) 



.02 

.16** 

. 10 
. 26M 
, 10 

.06 
, 09 
.04 
,03 ' 



Property Crimei 
(N^lSl) 



.00 

a4« 

.13* 

-.06 
.08 
.07 
.03 
.03 



Personal Crim#« 
(Hi^l6) 



-.33 

-.08 

-.02 
-,26 
,01 
■ // 

,21 

-,06 



Too few reH|>onduntH to andlyzu 



A 
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based on policu data is not. If both estimates of -rioutiness were correlated 
neqatively, at a significant level, wifti the dependent variable, one could 
conclude that respondent-^ remember i»'tailb about seriou:; incidents better than 
about trivial on«-. . The fact that/niUy tht' tniivvy estimate of seriousness ib 
significantly related ' i Mir dor>^ know re'ii'onses, however, suqqest^^tha t Bome 
persons did not tell the^ police about certain characteristics of the crime 
related to its ser lousnt'S:; (sUi-duas whether a wea[>on was present or not)* 
the police did not rec^^rd it, ur the individual later fabricated the informa- 
tion^-for one reason ur anotht^r--dut inq the iiiterview, 

Tht? only other sPjniticar.t correlation in the takU*^ ind icates -that older 
victims wure mori^ lik*'ly than yMunq.-r ^^n*'S tn q i ve the interviewer a "don't 
know** response t/ven t liosiqh rhe porir*^ liad the information in their report. 

The d»4H^fui.^nt vaiiah'b in Tabb' IM i >\ a score repre i^nnt i nq the frequency 
nf a situatioii wh^'i*' Mu' poll r.uoids did not have the information whereas 
the survt-y dat.i <'nntain*'<i it. Tb i - situation c^ould occur if respondents 
"made up" scim^'tlunq l^u t h. ^ i t w v i nwer , if th.^ iuUice failed t(^ record the 
uiformaticn, or il t h. ■ M-.pMnd*'nt did luU t^ll the poli-e ak>out it but later 
rMVt>aU'd t hn 1 Mb ?r ma! 1- *n t . ? nu ir ; t • ^ f V o *Wm r . 

'I'l;,-!,. .If,- t .t.iM fl^iMv tiniti'=.nit -i^fM-biilons (at t ht- . (^S lev^'l) 

btMwf.'ri tlu- surv-y-baM-d . = ";timatM of s.^runisnoss arid absiMuuj of data on thv 
polio,^ r,^-.,Mb Aiiin, til- nit pr ,q at lori that s,^emsmast pbiusii^b^ is that 
th*' survoy i,-'.pond.-nt . qav r,HaiM infurmatiMn tr) t ho intorviewer that 
inrrca^..Mi t h- >Mri m n.^,-, r,oi..J>ut th.y did not qiv^^ this intormation to thc^ 

pol 0^»- (of t hu p' d P lid it o I M d I \ ) . 

p,,t., fiom both t ibb q.noraMy inMio.O^- that t h- aqr, ra^o, sox, •Mhi<:a- 
^ p.y,.l .ind it t I ! mM.. . f h. vo tr.' h..t , i s so. ■ i a t * m 1 w 1 1 h don M. know 



t I " ,p! •[ 1 so ' I ill ! ilH 



I w/H'n th.' .>th.f .ontam^d t ho ir) f oi ma t i on. 
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tXbLE-21. 

CORRELATES OF SURVEY HAVING INFORMATION WHERE POLICE INFORMATION 
IS "DON'T KNOW" BY CRIME TYPE FOR MATCHED CASES 
(Pearson Correlations ) 



All Crimes Property Crimes Personal Crimes 
(N-203) (N^lSl) (N*16) 



Time Lag from Incident 
to intervii 



.03 .04 



Positive Attitude} Toward 
Police ' 

* P * ,05 

Only one hi ark r t'S[X)ndr^nt 



Ne t Te 1 e s cop i nq . 0 S ,05 ,4 0 

Age - , Q9 =,12 . 50* 

Seriousness (Survey) .14** .21* .21 

Seriousness (Police) ^ -.0? -.01 .14 

Race (O^black; l^white) -.14 -.15 

Sex (O^fmaia^ l-maie) -,00 -.Ul -.14 

Educa t Lot - , .} j = , 0 3 - . 3f> 



i 



I 



Indirect evidpnco abnut the offtM'T ^^t mvmu v viy on thn lualitv of 
victimization d^ta can b*^ nbtainoi by r.;:w lU v T-t Ir^l fraifi 

the Portland study (nof ^u'^t thr m^t -h^^i in^iAvnf '-rt K A>, ^hown in I\ib U' 
22, the timu laq btftwt'iMi wh«^f» t iiu int^ivu'w . .r^' 1 ml wn-ii • vi 'Mm 
that tho incidi^nt hapi oned ri-t -nri-li^'i ^i^:. : i . r;*^:^ y don't kn^^w 

r 

responses in the survey iat^. A ;.^^-;v.. - rr-h»ti.:. w. uld m^'.in tha^ don ^ t 
know rebi^nseb ^iccui i tni itvjjc ! j r> | j-^ * ' i ^rvow' - i * ri*' i ii. . mi>rt* 

that virtims turqet d^n^iP^ t tu^ -v^nt w .u.uri.^i in th.^ it^u.- iit^tarit 

pdbt. There lio evih-!!^^^ : M.: - ^i; M.^^ r-ilKind i.ita. 

The nvire ^w>r i nr^ 'ti^*^^^ *'^e^i * - ivi- rewi-r dorr t kiu>w EeHjH^n^es Ui the 

^> j ^ ^.uv;;.-.M-J ^Ns' ^ .h -i t » * * ■ nd \^UV'X i.-tall:^ as 

* ; ........ it 1»- Mini h.i . i ^fd , n;>w*'Vt^ij 



The fT^->TV- 'M~n' 



a f ufH^t Ion --^t t;it' ^riviaM^y 
thut K.suUs trcm 'l.' m.t r,, ! > ^ w. U .n.i thit .^:,v,.j .... ,m.,r..s of 

a..riou.r,..:,. .h.-w tin. . . 1,.- i . ; = ^ . .U^;. • in..' iO m.-, , Th. cotr.U- 
tion>i in Tabl- .li'.'^ '^u-hv-.r th.it .«! !. - ,M:.worf ■.luihtly mt.ic .il't to 
[ r vi 1 ■ liiri''' k'lf w ■ - ' if"-. ♦■•^T" Wf^rf v^Miii^ 't^r^rins, Th** ih la t iwngiiAp» 

.,u,t.- w,M. u . "1 . v..^ -1, :,: t . ^ ; . ...u.u! . -.It. , M..n ..ppart-nily 

* > f . . '.-M.I* ^ ■ " . . J i ! n M .|. , t r - jf h o f t he 

prtiviiit' i*^w.-i .Iwn't k^.w ^I'.;.,*- ' l » >, • ^ 

relation. hip i-- weak . = ilI ' ' ■ - . . ^ 

t e t o! 1 n! r ' nhi^ i h i i ^ ^ ' ^ -^^ t i ^ -i . 

Thi' ma joi ' ' In ^ i ■ 'f 



1 , ffl 1 1 V 1 lU t 1 Wf .1^ * f T ■ I ' ' ■ ■ f ^ ^ 

I Iki'l V (t \\i\ti of ht-r .) f - !'.*v< i I i i..^ '^m^^ 5 r. n j . 

1 1 » j ov J M t f J Mh Mi! i f m w*o . 



P. j,.t r.'iat.'.l t.. th.- fr.-r.^n v ? d r,'^ ^ u. -w -..^..n... if, t h.' suiv.y data. 



TABLE 22. 

COWEWTES OF DON'T KN0W RESPONSES lY CRIl^ TYPE 
(Pearson Correlations ) 



All Crimes Property Crimea Parsonal Crimas 
- (m9l2) {N^776) {N^134) 



Tima l^g batwean Incident 
and Survey Interviaw^^: = * 

SeriQusness 

Posi^ve Attitude. Toward 
Pol ice ^ 

Age , « . 

Race (O^black'; l^white) 
Sex (O^femala; l^male) 
Educatiort 



.^1 
->19*^ 
.04 



.01 

.04 

.02 

.08* 
.05 
.06* 
.03 : 



.06 



^.28** 
^-01 



*03 
.03 
«.13 
.06 



*P < -.05, 
**P < .001 



f 

.4^ 
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PART V. * ' ■ 

AN ANALYSIS OP TELESCOPING In' VICTIMI2ATI0N SURVEY ^DATA 

One of the major difficulties in measuring the fraquipay Of eventg with 
general population surveys is that survey raspondentg tend to provida inac- 
curate information on the actual date of the event. The problem' is exacer^ 
bated if errors in recollection are ^ot randomly distributed around the 
aetilal date. The authors of Surveying Crame note ttat there is a strongly 
held belief* but little empirical evideri^, that telescoping of crime events 
is predominantly forward ^rather than backward (National Research Council, 
1976) * Forward telescoping occurs when the respondent recalls t^^ event 
as having taken place more recently than it actually did| backward tele- 
scoping refers to misplacement of the event towards a mor^ distant date ^ 
than when it actually accurred. For surveys that use a specified recall 
period (such as 12 months) there are two additional characterisycs of 
telescoping! r 

1, External telescoping Qccurs when the respondent either 'Epulis" an 
incident into the twelve month recall period thA actually occurffed prior to 
the most distant month in the r^^all period (external ^"^Sward telescoping), 
o^Itl(^ respondent places a^ySident outside of the twelve month recall 
period 'Which actually occurrlS within it (external backward telescoping). On 
method .of solving the extarnal forward telescoping problem is to use bounded 
interviews The sample for bounded interviews is a panel of respondents who 
are. interviewed at i^st twice. Crimes recalled in the second interim that 
had previously been reported in tha first interview are eliminated. This 
procedure yields a more accurate est^^te of the victimization rate for the 
time period that elapsed between the first and second interviews. 

i 

2. * Internal telescoping occurs when the respondent either "pulls" the 
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ineident closer to, the interview date from a time period within the proper 
recall period (internal forward telescoping), or the respondent places the 
incident farther back into the recall period (internal backward telescoping)* 

Teleseoping creates several problems for those who use unbounded surveys 

.... 

1. The amount of crime that actually occurred in the recall period W3.ll 
be overestimated if teiescoping is predominantly forward rather than backward 
This occurs because a greater number of events are pulled into *he recall 
period than are telescoped bkckward out of it* 

2. The pattern of crime revealed by the survey data will be inaccurate 
if certain types of crimes are telescoped to a greater extent than other 
types. For example, if sarious crimes are more apt to be telescoped forward 
than trivial ones, then the survoV data will overastimate crime seriousness. 
The actual estimate is further confounded by the fact that some respondent^ 
forget crimes or for other reasons fail to reveal them to the interviewer. 

3. The distribution of crimes or crime seriousness among different" fe^ib* 
sets of the population will be reflected inaccuratal^ ih survey data if 
there are differences among the victims in relation to their telescoping pat- 

4 

terns. For example, if older per Bons are more apt to fgr^a?^^ telescope t%n^^ 
younger persons, then tha^^^^survey will overestimate tha proporyon of victl 
izations against the elderly, other things being equal. 1^ 

The purpose of this section is to describe and analyze the b^escoping 
patterns of Portland survey rospondents whose crimes were found in Portland 
Police Department records. * ^ 

Description of Telescoping 

h suiranary of the telescoping pattern is presented in Table ^Tables 
'in Appendix C show the detailed distribution of forward and backwyd tale- 
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coping i by type of crime, for respondents whose incidents ware matched in the 
police files and for which dates were available,) Of the 203 incidents for 
which dates were avail^l$> 49^perg#nf,t were placed in a month other than the 
ohm in which the inciden:^ o^Mrred* By crime type, larcenies tended to be ^ 
telescoped with greater frequency than other types of criroei 59 percent of 
the matched larcenies were telescoped, compared with one-half of the aseaujfi^ 
45 percMt of the fljteglaries and autothefts, and 44^, percent of the personal 
crimes . 

The rtet telescoping coefficients (shown in row 2 of Table 23) si^ranarize 
the strength and direction of telescoping. (These were computed by the 

P - Q 



formula NT 



where P ^ number of events telescoped forward and Q 



P + Q 

number of events telescoped backward.) A positive valu^ ini^cates that, of . 

■those who tflescoped, there was a net tendency for events to be telescoped 

forward J a negative value indicates a net tendency toward backward telescoping. 

Thus /^^Prf£--,jill crimes, there was a net tendency for 18 percent of the events 

^_te-^-^e^ forward telescoped; for larcenies this tendency increased to 3'3 percent, 

^ ' ' Jf ^ ■ 

W^le for burglaries net fbrward telescoping was ^only 7 percent. 
^ The net months telescoped (row 3 of Table 23) was calculated by sub fe£%c t- 

. ing the average number of tenths that events were backward telescoped 0 




tei bjj;^ niOTDer. of events) from the average (weighted) number of months that 
^orwa^ telescoped. Thus, for all crimes the net average tele^ 
i ^.;?.*'24 ^^S^ths forwird; for larcenies it was 4.41 months forward,, 
urgp j^k^ly i^e^net average telescoping was only .49^ months forward, 
^ek^^^^^^^^^^s^^ull^d into %hB recall period ^ows the proper- 
escoping observed in these da^. Sirtce the xnter-^ 



rn^ formal 
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eri^d ran from Mays.to AuguStT 1^74, these figures were calculated separ- 
ataly for "respondents; iot^vie^d in each mrmth. The monthly fig^ures obtained 
-were then weighted by the number of cases m eac^. of thf2 four interview months 




TABU 23« 
POOTLAND DATA 



7S 



All 



Auto 



Crimes Larceny Bwglary Theft Assault Personal 



Percentage of RasEondants 
Teleicoping 

Net TeleSGoping 

(+ ^ forward; - ^ backward) 

N«jt Months Telescoped 

(+' ^ forward; - - backward) 



49% 59% 



,18 



33 



2,24 4.41 



PercentagA^^qf Crimes Pulled 

into Raeail period (Weighted 11% 

average by interview month) 

■ 1 ^ 



HuB^^i^of Cases 



203 



22% 



61 



45% 



.07 



.49 



100 



45% 50% 



.11 .00 



3.00 -.17 



8% 10% 



ao^ 



0% 



12 



44% 



.14 



.57 



0% 



16 



♦Assault^ Rape* Robbery 



f 



and averaged to ©btain thest . ©varall figures. Consistent witM the patterns 

desofibed above, larcenies were most subject to external forward telescoping 

> 

(22 paycent Qf#Mtched lar^nies were externally forward telescopad) , whila 

' . _ ■ r ^ • — 

p#rional erimee were not subject at all to external forward telescoping* 

For comparative purposes, T^le 24 presents ' similar sunanary statistics 
calculated for the San Jose data. Although less terescoping is present in 
thesa data, a somewhat iimilar pattern emerges. For all crimes there is again 
a net tandency tward forward *talescoping ^ and by crime type larcenies display 
the highest incidence of te^scoping. 

The fact that there was mora forward telescoping in the Portland data is 
probably attributable to differences in the two studies* The San Jose inci^ 
dents were drawn from police records and were all within the twelve month 
recall period. Thus, the study design used in San Jose precluded the possi-^ 
bilifey external forward telescoping whereas the Portland study did not. 



Boundary Effects '-^ - i^--"^ 

— . ^ * — - - id' " ,f , • 

?^f4^1?tajor interest pertains to the magr^itude of external forward 
telescbpR<y and to^ what ^e^tenjt external* forward telescoping is produced by 

tathe "cues^^^fe'lfoundinq t^^ s&vey, effort to obtain only the events that^curred 

N.. - -/ - - - - - ^ - - / 

%JU - ' ^ ^ ' / 

*^r^thin the previous twelve inonthB. , . 

1^ «^ A *corraTion assumption is that persons may tolescope events just across 

the boundary into the proper recall period producing, an abno^ally high number 
" (or percentage) of events in the most distant month or two of the recall 




It should be noted that the Portlanc^^.uryey instrument differed 
E s4i^htly from the one used in the LEAA city sftveys in tha^ the responflant's 
recall of the date of the crime is more of a ''free thoice'' question than used 
by LEAA. The LEAA irfStri«\ent prefaces the question with a statement^th^t the 
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* TABLE 24 « 
JOSE DATA 



All 

Crims Larceny Burglary Rape Assault Robbery 



percentage of Respondents 
Telescoping ifc 

Net Telescoping 

^ forward? ^ » backward) 



41% 47% 



.10 



.07 



38% 34% 34% 46% 



.06 ,20 ,33 



.38 



Net Months Telescoped 

(+ ^ forward! = ^ backward) 

Nur^Der of Cases 



.53 



265 



.25 



31 



85 



.90 -7S 1.00 



2p 35 



57 



1t ^ 



% A. 



* « 



& 
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raspQndent has already said the incident occurrad within the past twelve 
mii^hs and then asks for the exact date. The Portland survey initriMnant did 
not remind the res^ndent of what the proper recall period was except on the 
first plrts of the screening questions date wai not requested until 

much later in the survey and no cues about the "right** recall period were 
used. Thus, it may be the case that respondents to the LEAA surveys are mDre 
inclined to "intentionally" pull incidents just across the boundary into the 



recall pjif^lod than fuji^ ^respondents to the Portland survey. 

/ 

To test the boundary effect in the Portland area, the percentage of 
vic^pization incidents that were pulled into the recall period when th© full 
,€W%iv#' iponths were used was calculated along with the percentage that were 
pullea into the recall period when eleven months of it Were used; *ten months; 
and so on. in a sense, hypothetical recall periods o£ eleven months* ten 
ffionthSf^^ne months, and so on have been constructed* If the proportion of 
incidents telescoped into the recall period when the full twelve months is 
Med is substantially greater than for eleven months , ten monthBi nine months, 
and so on, one could conclude that there is claatfly a "boundary** effect* That 
is, respondents would seem to have intentionally pulled the In^^ent just 
Scross the boundary in order for it to be "counted" in the data. 

Figure 1 portrays the proportion of events externally telescoped into 
the twelve month recall period, the hypothetical eleven month reca^ ,per iod, 

the ten month period, and so on for the Portland data. The generally downward 

. ' - ..... ^. ^ 

slope suggests that the proportion of events in the recall period that are j 

Mlascoped into it decreased as thfe recall period becomes longer. The impli- 
cation from the Portland data is that the use of unbounded short recall per- 
iods (less than six months) could result in the survey overestimating victim- 
ization by 20 to 25 percent. 
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FIGURE 1. 



tXTIRNAL FORWARD TELESCOPING s PORTLAND 
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Thi San Jose qasis were 



ici filii and ilLwiM within the twelvi Kinth rscill ptriod, ^ui, 



, ErJc there was no extirnil telescoping ihto thi twel# mt\\ riciU piriod, 



There Is no HubstAntti^ evidence from Kiqura I that rosfjondonta Intention' 
^Ktlly pulled evantR junt acroaa the tWf?lvn mrjnth hnundary. If thlii wore thti 
cage, one would expect external tnlescopint| to bo more marked in the twelfth 
month than what Lb observed in tho data. 

Th6 p^t^^n of e^cternal^farward t^l^H^ofinq In the San stuAy is 

shown tn Piqurt 2. it quite similar to tUo Portland pattern sxcept that 

the amount i r. Homt^what^owur . This, aqain, \h atf r i but^ible to thn fact that 

San JoBo crime victims included the fiurvuy had hi I beon victimized within 

the twelvf^ month recall fjeriod, thus ext^ludinq external f orward^toleacnping. 

of events that nctnirn^d frifir t u "^^e twelvi^ month time, span. (The d^ta used 

in Fiqvire-i L arui 2 .11 <^ 'Oinwn in T.ibltj ^''.) 

% 

( orrtUate^s of To l eiicQp inj^ 

The maqnitudt; of t<jrwar>i t«apst <>[.> inq (External and intorn^l) in the 
pott Land data ai'^jetUi* tf) ho a 1 inf\/ir t unction of tlu? amount of time that 
. e lap''.ed^botw*M-n t.ho int.*>rvir^w .uid the crimo pvinit . On tHtt^^veraqe, th^ ' 

- i 

expected' amount of r el*-Mf'o[ 1 isi Y *■ .SIX whore Y is the number 

of months* of forward t 1 « u^i.-f .n- 1 nq anJ i^. the number of months between the 
interview and tfin a'-rual -iat'' 'd ! rim!* ovont ^ 

Several character iRt ics of vi-tims and ot fences Qf^re oKamined m order 
to determine whether rr-rtain rvpoR of virtims are mora likely to pull the date 
forward than arc^ oth^r tvp^-;. A:' shown in Table the time laa between 

the cripe and the interv4.ew wa^^the only variabl© with *4^^V f explan^ 
^ atory powJr for forward f elr?.ricoping , The victim's age, race, and educational 

background wer^' ^ot relatnd to teles^-opinq pattern. There some indica- 

^ion tha^^en forward teles^^d to a 'lesser deqree than women for propertY 
crimes, , But the correlation (J.I V) ; ; not very hiqh.^'^ 
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■ , TABLE 2&, / 

CORRELATES OF FORWARD AND BACKWARD TELESCOPING . 

1 

BY CRIME TYPE FOR MATCHED CASES 
i 

(Pearsbn Corralations) 



V 



Charaetaristic Crimes Property Crimea Personal Crimas 

<N^203) (N^lSl) {N^16) 



Tirna batwaen^ iqjfeident and 
Interview 

Positive attitude toward 
polica 



.68** _ i .70** ,03 



.00 ^ ,02 -.31 



Aga ',06 -.06 .33 

Race (O^bladk; l^hite) -.08 / .11 // 

Sex (O-^emalei l^male) -.10 -.13* . - =-,21 

Education -,01 ,04 -,08 

Seriousness -^,11 

*P < .05 
**P < ,001 

// Only one black respondent 



Positive correlations mean that higher scores on the characteristia are 
related to forward telescoping; negative correlations mean that lower scores 
on tha characteristic are related to forward telescoping, . For example, for 
all crimes longer time between the incident and the interview is strongly 
related to forward telescoping. ' , 
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The lAplieation of thai lack of relationship between forward telescopini 
and victim. characteristics is that survey victimization data apparently Bhould 
provide/ an. acdurate portrayal of ■ the diBtributlon of crime among population 
Bubgre^ps/ If some type, of victims (the elderly, for example) forward tele-, 

/ - ' 

scop4 more than o*thers, then the aurvay data woi»ld contain too many incidents 

/ ^ . * 

for the group that forward telescopes. ^ • . . 

I ' - ' , ' ■ c • 

- ' ' ' • . ' • . 

Correj-atea of |orqetting ' ' , 

It is ^as-ible, of courBa,, that some types .of victims "forget" crimes \ 
more quickly than others. A forwards records chedk cannot be used to measure 
forgetting,. but indirect evidence can be used to examina the question of ■ 
whether forgetting varies with characteristicB of the victim or the offense. 
The iMjor assumption .underlying the approach is that all victims are 
" equally likely to have been victimiEed. during each month of the recall period. 
If so, then there should be no relationship between victim characteristics 
and .the nuntoer of months that the victim recalls having elapsed since the 
crime occurred. This type of 'analysis is Illustrated in Figure 3 using victim' 
age as the independent variable. If vietims==regardless of age-=are equally 
likely to be victimized in each month of the recall period and %%, their age is 
unrelated to f'Lrgetting/and to forward telescoping, ' then the pattern shown by 
the dotted^line in Figure 3 should be found. However, if older vickms are 
Victimized throughout the ■recall period in the same yay as younger ones, But 
if they are more apt to forget the more distant victimizations or more ,apt to 
forward telescope, then a pattern similar, to that shown by ^he solid line 
should be found. This gattern would show that^lder victims appear to have 
experienced most of their victimizations within the most recent month or two, 
but the pattern also could mean, that older persons forget the more distant 
events to a greater extent than younger, or that they forward telescope more. ^ 



FIGURE 3. 




Victim Aga 



^Thm solid line would indicate that older victims racallad that their vietijnizations occurred 
recently than did youngar ^iGtima, The dotted line suggast^ that victim age is not related 
the person recalls the erima having oGcurred* 
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The data for this analysis consist of all victiroiEations raportad to 
intervlewera in the 1974 si^rvey rather than only those that were found in 
the forward reoords oheok. 

As. shovm in fable 21 , ^snost characteristics of victims were not related 
to -the victim's recollection of how recently the crime occurred* There is a 
weak but statistically significant correlation suggesting that persons with 
more positive attitudes toward the police were victimized more recai^^ly than 
parsons with negative attitudes « if the assumption stated atove ia colrrect, 
than this relationship suggests that persons with positive attitudes were more 
apt to forget crimes that occurred in the most distant months of the recall 
period or more apt to forward telescope. Conversely, persons with negative 
attitudes were somewhat more likely- to remember incidents and/or leps apt to 
forward telescope, 

Th^ seriousness df tfte crime w^ not relatedp^o the time lag. This is 

somewhat surprising since one would anticipate that the more trivial^rimes 

occurring in the distant months would be forgotten at a greater rate than the 

serious ones. This would have resulted in the less serious crimes being pre= 

fe 

dominantly bunched into the more recent months of the recall period. 

There is some evidence that persons with more years of education tended 
to recalT. that personal crima^ coiranitted against them wer,e mbre recent. 

In general J however, the evidence' is that most characteristics of the 
victim and the seriousness of the offense .did not influence the distribution 
o^ crimes within the recall period. This constitutes tentative and indirect 
evidence that forgetting and forward telescoping patterns do not differ sys- 
tematically with the characteristics of the victims or the seriousness of the 
offense. 

Another potential confounding factor in survey data analysis involves 
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eprf elated errors « If persons who forward telescope also overestimate (or 
Wder estimate) crime seriousness, overre^rt (or underreport) victim activity ^ 
« overeitimata (or underestimate) police response time and so oni then unbounded 
survey data will contain aggregate=level error about characteristics of the 
events. To test . for this, the amount of forward telescoping wai correlated 
with the direction of differences between police and survey details about the 
crime, (The depindent variable is the same difference score used in previ= 
ous sactions. It is calculated by subtracting the 'police score on the vari- 
able from the survey scbre.) 

J 

The results (Table 28) indicate that forward telegcopers made more errors 

in recall of victim activities and that most of these were overreporting the 

extent of victim self -protect ion. Otherwise , there are no statistically gig- 

nificant correlations at the^.05 level. Even though the correlations are 

' not statistically significant, the relationships between forward telescoping 

and all four of the characteristics of suspects should be viewad with some 

concern. The analysis sugqests the possibility that incidents which were 

forward telescope^ were characterized by overreporting of the suspect as 

black (in the survey data) ^ overreporting that the ^uj^^ect was known to the 

victim^ an underestimate of the number of offenders invalved and an overesti- 

mate of their ages. \ " ' 

V * 

direction of telescoping is more of a pr^lfem in unbounded sifrveys 
than the amoun^ of telescoping because the forhier will result in tori many 
(or too few) events being recalled ^thin the proper time frame whereas the 
amount of' telescoping simply introduces randomly distributed error in the 
data. It is possible^ howevepr that certain characteristics of victims or 
offenses are related to the absolute amount of telescoping that occurs^^ and 
an analysis of this type is reported in , Table 29, ' 
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TABLE 27, 



CORMLATES OF TIME LAG AS REGALLED BY VICTIM 
FOR REPORTED AND UNREPORTED EVENTS^ 
(Pearson C6rralfttions) 



Characteristic 



All crimas, ■ Property Crimes Personal Crimes 
(N-972) , {N«776) CN-134) 



, Positive attitude toward 
poliee * i ' 



I, ; l^^ite 



Age ^ 
^ce (O^bl^ck,; l^hite) 
Sex (O^female; 1-male) 
Education 
Seriousness 



-.07* 

-.04 
+ ,02 
+ ,02 
-.04 
- . 00 



-*03 
+ .04 

-.00 
-,02 
-.03 



t.02 

-,01 
-.09 
t.l2 
-.14* 
+ .08 



.0^ 



< *oi. 



Positive fcrifrelations mean that higher l«res on the characteAtlo are ( 
related to^ longer titfe lags; negative correlation^ mean that seores " 

on the chafaeterist^e are relate to longer time lags, >or <x^pW| aU 
crimes a negative attitude .toward the police is weakly refated to^ahgei 
time lags between the crime s.date^ 4nd ^the interview date. - ' ' ..^ 



4 
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TMLE 28 « 

_/ 

RELATIONSHIP ICTWEEN FORWARD TELESCOPING AND 
aUWEY AND POLICE INFORHATION DIFFERENCES 



FORWARD TELESCOPING 
Higher Eitimatg Absolute Amount 
in Survey of Diffe^anee 

r r 



Seriousnass Scale, ,00 ,o€ 212 



Dollar Loss »,07 ^ -.09 212' 



ChafactariBtica of Suspects 



Race (white) -.16 . -,0§. v 4Lr^ * S€ 

Str«ng#r ^.-,20 ^ ' . 46 



\l7 ^0 



Huaiber of f of fenders ^17 ^!\o 43 

Age of qpeAders* ,16 ^.08 35 



Aotivltter ofj VlctiA^ ? 

and Polype f ' ' ( 



m Self-prote^i^^^>^^ 1 20* 




.25* 95 

(00 136 

~.$B ■ 152 

-.11 175 



t 

it 
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TABLE 29, 



CORRELA*tES OF ERROR IN RECALL OF INCIDENT DATE (TELESCOPING) * 

FOR MATCHED CASES" 

i 

(Pearson Correlations) 



Characteristic 



TiBie between incident and 
interview 

PQsitive attitude toward 

police 

Age 

toea (O^blacki l^white) 
Sex (0* female; l^mtilo) 
Bducatioh 

Seriousness ^ 



All Crimes 

(N*203) 



.64* 

' .0? 

-.12* 
-.04 

14« 
-.04 
-,12* 



Property erlfliee 
(N-iei) 



,65** 

.08 

-.11 
',03 
^.16* 
-,04 
.^8 



Per tonal Crlmefi 
(N*16)^ 



-.02 

,10 
.22 

i H 

30 

. -.03 
-.02 



*P < ,05 
•*P < .001 



// Only one black respondent 



Positive correlations mean that higher scores on the charactaristic are 
related to greater error in recalling the ineident datei negative ebrrela^ 
tions mean that lower scores on ttie characteristic are related to greater 
error. For example, for all crimes lower seriousnesi ia related to greater 
error in recalling the incident date. 



\ 9% 

* = 

Alttough thara mrm MVArAl statifltlpall}^ Biqnif leant corr«lAtionB« thm 
only onm with any ■^■tantial explanatory ix^wor in the time laq between -when 
the incident occurred and when the intorvlnw tcKik place . Incidentn that 
oeeurred in the worm distant past were mDre subject to rnrrora coneerninq whan 
they ' occur red * In addition, tho data indlu*it<» that oldor iJncMons made ^ 
alightly fewer errors in tho"dati» of the event, men made! aomewhat fewer errors- 
than wom^n, and there were fewer error h for hc rictus rimes than for trivial 
ones. N 

»^esji correlations mean that nome victim characteristics were, relat#d to 
the abaolu^e amount of error , but tti#^ d^ta in previous tables nho^ that vic^ 
t im crrharacter i R t i cf* dm not ri'liitf^i to \ht\ fiirrftinn of error. The major 
implication of this findin*! for fhofit^ who uim^ vict imiZfit ion datci in that th#» 

reliability of the date*of tKtr inrident fliffers acroMs some character i st ten 

y 

of respondents and d i f teraf somewhat in tormn nf crime BeriousnesB^ 



The analy^ii'i |>rc)vidt's :;uii|K)i t tDr tho t fuitention that the amount uf 
crime estimated in v ict imizafc^on surypyR (\inbnnnded) will bo overe^^t imated 
due to forward trltvu-opinq of i-v**nts.. Thr^ A.it a indirato tluit the maqnitudo ^ 
of the pr^lem varies with the ty\n^ nf rrime and may he eH|4erially Rertous 
for larcenies* 

There is no evidonce" that the virtimizat inn survey data used in this 

analysis were biaaed|due to diffi^riMit ty|>f:-i of tolcscopinq by res|x3ndents 

with different characteristicH , If this result truc^ ^ survey data in 

V 

general, then the surveys Bhould f^rovidr- reliable i^nti mates of the distri- 



bution of crimes amonq |K>pulati_on .'>ui:)qrQu| 

Incidents that wc»re forward tolpBrojiod contained o\^erreports (compared 



i 

With ppllM datapof vlctiii Actlvittei. wAh thi« onm •acaptlon, thm lui 
infonstion was qanerajly not biiiB«d by corr«lAt#ci prror h«tv««n fontfArd 
^•liiaeepinq and othar charactf^ri nt Itn nf th^ I'rlmf^ r>r tt\ia|>0rt * 



ii 



tfiriMifTS THAT cmt,D MOT ftK rtHJNn IN r Rw cmnn 



Th« tort land farward r#c^nrd« rhprk was mif final (}n#d fc> prnvldii infonM* 
tiOfl on i#hy eartain criMa rpuld ncit bp ff>und in i^l Umh -dat^, NavvrthelAttif 
tharv is considprabiv amoiint of r\jrW)ypify rnncernPhti whAi hApfMinPd to thu 
47 p#ro#nt of preiiumbly rf*|i*'rt«*d ln« idf*ntp that wmrm not found in |iolic« 
#9ta. Th« •ralyata lf% rf^ls apftlnn tM pr»««nfM ar^ affert to pro^i^ i 
linitad (and vary ai^culativii) irifurMtion aixjut the ""miaainy^ caaaa^ Ttiara 
Mtm four, ^xiimihlcs fixpl^nat Iiwim fr>i t ?ir miNHlrtti i lu; i ii#nt >> i 

I , Thg lo^HUfg^d tiH'! WjiR ff^cord^d by thw ik>1 ^MS_ ^J^^ 

laarc h ^^rcic odut failr^d tn lix *^ti> it . Thi> ftoarf h procedure could have failed 

to find the mridont b**r*^uf*»' nithnr f hn ^iXirvpy or ire adclr eps Ms wronq 

(by At leiifit fivf n.ju^iif* l/l'" ''in- n f h** nn^rrh > over**d an areA that large^, 

or t hp |M>ii(f* flf jwn i in* i f I ! Hsi* i'vimh intn ^ iivil offenpe, iii the incident 

occurred prior to Jarujary, i'Mi, which wa« the earliest date ua©4 ^n the 

saarch, A nami^ 'H^ar* h w.is wuti.ifr^vi for 1 1 inridentR in which a la.^t name 

had be**n qivcn, Imt this ii'salfiMl i ti fuvimq unly an addiiional twelve inci- 

dents, ThuH, if n.irm* V..id l»M»n jsoI flvr th#^ ipmaininq 29f* incidents* 

I 

an additional 11.'^ pi^T-*Mit if t >w*m mnjht h^ivi* hern ft>und for a total "Mtched" 
set of 246 instead of i l2. nor likely tha^ any more incidents %#ould 

have been found if the •iearcti had exten*ied ba#k throi^qh 1971 since hardly, 
anyone telescof^d inci dents from that far In the past. 

2 , The^ ijricident waii re|x3rted tn someone in authority or to Hoine other 

peraon and the res|X3 ndent a s?^vimed it hecamr know n to the jylicg^ when, m ♦act, 
it did not. The data indicate thAt 1^ rrobability of finding the incident 
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0 

liiA tllfhlly qfrnBtrnf if it wmm rii|if^frsi1 tn th« |it>l li e by i tie vti rip nr hy a 

k 

t' ' ' ' • 

U>c?NI«ntA wh&vh the r iaiB|i«»tMl©tif Jim*^ ktiowii f hf^ |«in'0 *lue tfi n frlervl 

havlnq rttport^ it, in addition, th«rp Mtf^ ff\ft^r» inr ititint^ {^rMUMbly 

1. Thri inri«1#^nt ^Afi !tM^»rfoi i-^li ,1 i u> intuited in fhrt Inrl* 

befuta an tsritjinal |MiltiP iPj'i.i!! v^sn fiii^d ^nit^ mi f he ifvcit^t wmm not r^curd^d 

f ot ill I 1 f* -1 i M i I rnp ■ - . • i p I » ^ ( s f I 0^=1 ? *^ M I fits (if I >4 j 1 i < r* il i uc y n ^ 
?. i t tji f ti.i f 1 ! in 1 i m'l ,N i f i J i J i j ? * > - f \ \ m*' s | t i • f * » t hf fill n*4 f'* f an 

! *! I tj t ru^ 1 f ** i - 'I f . If I , t K»- I i , ! i W) VP ! , t h,i f i ' ! t 1 .ind I * I I « ot . *i H 1 ofia 1 I y 
uu** ,1 *• I r .* J i f in*' I t j f t *■ ■■ ■ ' * " f > I *^ ! ; 1 i 1 ^ii i lii i • !"fi f iiri? i vcmi ji t hati 
' >n»' V i * i r* ' I i wi T * , ^ , : ■ . ■ . . 1- : . * ^ -1 i ' wim . t 1 1 in t hr na r ^ 

f a f i V*- ' !' f 1 ' lii ^ f I i ■ ' I . I 1. i I ^ i i i i i I f I !■ s f ^ i I mi' ^i- j^fi in ^ - i i f f »' i **ht 



V If f im . 



r rvrfi ^h '^ rih t hf^ f f ."if <indp n t 



t o I . i ! hi' 1 ■ , 1 1^ I %■ t « ■ wi' I ! * . ! *,4 ' . A I i . , t : ! \ w,iy ! > * t r i m i no the 

niiml>ot -f "rni..if.r* i « ' \' i' ^- ill t * Ar^*» kn^wn * l^^^llrn 

} 

rri^*rf»*d t< f j.r pli *s ... irfiiu**' rr^*! t ;:h#vi , I'h i ^ In^vi^s a total 

■» 

3 

*' 

m 

founa if A najnv ?; ',.H iti-:. . - i ; r ii; ^ ^» rind nin**tPf'n may 
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have been "hofi#st" errors in that, the respondent thought the incident was 
reported by a friend or stranger who witnessed the crime. Applying these 

- . ' V . " " . 

estimateB to. the data, there are still 128 incidents which are not accounted 

» -- (■ 

for at ^all (see TaJ^e 30). 

». • ♦ 

all of the "missing*' 128 incidents were actually reported to the 
polic^^ feti^n the police discretion factor seemingly eliminated 32 percent of 
'the victim crime reports (or down-classified them to civil offenses) . If 

rio|te^of the 128 incidents was actually reported to the police, therj it appfears 

. ♦ ^ ^ - ' ^ ' ^-^ 

as if approximately 32 percent of the survey respondents said that they 

* • ' . "^^ . ' _ 

jpeported a crime %hen, in fact, t'^ryy^did not^ It is more likely that both *• 

sources of a^^^r exist and that the 32 percent "missing" cases ^ould be 

divided in some way between respondent misstatements about reporting .and 

police discretion in terms of informally "unfoun^ing" or "clearing" ^an inci^ 

dent even before it is recorded. 

# 

. ' \ - 

As noted previously, the Portland forward records check was not designed 

^to permit a comprehensive study of why victimizations cannot be found in 

police data and no additional conclusions can be drawn* Several different 

types of analyses were conducted, however, in an effort to identify character^ 

istics of the crimes or victims that were definitely "matched" and those that 

were definitely "not found." Data from those analyses are presented in 

Table 31. 

Differences approaching statistical significance were found for compari^ 
sons involving who reported the incident (p-.12), and for comparisons based 
on the sex of the victim (p=.07). There were no significant differences in 
the probability of finding a single incident compared to a series of events, 
in the probability of finding an incident in which the offender was known to 
the victim compared to an incident in which the offender was a stranger, and 
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TABLE 30, 
ACCOUNTING FOR THE "MISSING" CASES 



N 



Original niindDer respondents said 
were reported 

a) No search due to vague address^ 
of crime location 

b) Event found but no original 
police report 

c) Estijnated number of additional 
cases that would have been 
found with full n^me search 

d) Estimated number of "honest" 
errors I respondent thought 
event was reported by friend 
or stranger ^ 

e) Actual number found 

Actual number not founds 

including b, and d 

Estimated number not found? 

excluding a, b, c, and d 

Eatimated number accounted for 

(sum of hf Cf df and e) .=-J 



476 



77 



34 



19 



212 



187 



128 



271 



Percent 



16% 



1% 



7% 



4% 



45% 



39% 



27% 



57% 



Percent of those 
for which search 
was undertaken 
N-399 



2% 
9% 

5% 

53% 
47% 

32% 

68% 
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f:, 

no significant difference was observed for black as compared to white victims, 

f 

For some portions of the analysis, a comparison was made among reported 

-it 

matched incidents, "reported" but not matched, and unreported incidents. 

These results are shown in Table 3 2. Significant differences exist in terms 

k 

of the time lag between the incident and the interview with^the unreported 
incidents appearing to have occurred mor^ recently. This probably is due to 
a more rapid forgetting of the unreported incidents which produces fewer such 



it distant montlrs of the recall perio^. 



crimes in the most distant montlrs of the recall perioq. There also are sta^ 

tistically significant differences in seriousness of the crime (with the 

f 

reported matched being the most serious) and in the age of the victim* In 

/ , ? 

most of the comparisons, the "unreported^' but riot matched group has character^ 
istics that place it in between the reported/ and the unreported incidents* 

The data in Table 3 3 show the proportion of all crime incidents from the 
Portland survey that are in each of the three categories. It is interesting 
to note that only 22 percent of all, the survey^g Aerated incidents were found 
in police files* The major factor in the inciden^^^ being in the files, 

however ^ is that the victim did not report the crime, T'her'i were 712 inci^ 
dents which were never officially recorded by the police. Of .hese* 78 percent 
were due to victim, nonreporting whereas only 22 percent can be attributed to 
presumably "reported" incidents that could not be found in the police records* 
Two concluding statements can be made based upon the analysis ^ 
1^ Through a series of adjustments to the data, the best estimate is 
that approKimately 32 percent of the incidents which respondents said were 
reported to the police actually were not reported or were reported but the 
police did not record the incident as a crime ^ If this estimate is correct 
ahd if the 32 percent is divided evenly between the two sources of error, then 
the implication is that about 16 percent of the victims say the crime was 

ii4 
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TABLE 31. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF "DEFINITE MATCHES" AND "DEFINITE NON-MATCHES" 



Found 



No^ Found 



Total 



Who told the police? 

Victim ^ 0 

Household Member 

Friend 

Stranger 

Police 

TOTAL 

Collapsed Chi Square*^^.36 
p^. 12 

Series versus Single Incidents 

Single f 
Series 

TOTAL 

Chi Square= 0.260 
d. f ,^1 
n, s , 



68 ■ 


54% 


59 


46% 


127 


100% 


124 


57% 


93 


43% 


217 


100% 


11 


41% 


16 


59% 


27 


100% 


0 




3 




3 


100% 


1 








' 2 


100% 


204 




172 




376 








• 









183 
29 

212 



55% 
50% 



152 

29 

181 



45% 
50% 



335 
58 

393 



100% 
100% 



Victim-Qt fender Relationship: 

Stranger 
Some Known 
All Known 

TOTAL 



Chi 
d.f . 
n. s , 



square^ 



a, 63 



47 


48% 


51 


52% 


98 


100% 


14 


45% 


17 


55% 


31 


100% 


10 


35% 


19 


65% 


29 


100% 


71 




87 




158 





• 



Sex of Victim: 

Male 
Female 

TOTAL 



Chi Square -3. 52 
d. f .^1 
p=. 07 



43 
30 

73 



57% 
40% 



33 
45 

78 



43% 
60% 



76 
75 

151 



100% 
100%. 



Race of Victim: 

White 
Black 

TOTAL 

Chi Square=^.12 
d,f .-1 



28 
31 

59 



■ 39% 
44% 



43 
40 

83 



61% 

56% 



71 
71 

142 



100% 
100% 



'rriend, st^anq^3r, and police wore combined into a ainqlo category when calcu 
Latinq the chi square test, 

; - 
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TABLE 32. 

mm SCORES on pr^ictor variables 

FOR MATCHED REPORTERS, UN^TCHED REPORTERS, AND NON-REPgrfTERS 



_/ 

Reported Reported Not 

Matched Not Matched Reported 



Months between incident 

^nd interview ^'^^ ^*40 5.53 p<.01 

Seriousness 2.90 2.25 ^ 1,73 p<.01 

Attitudes toward police ^ 

(l^positive; 4^negative) ^'^^ ^'-^ 2,31 n.s^ 



Age 42.92 37.29 36.46 

Education (in years) 12, 7& 12.86 12.83 



p<.01 



The seriousness scale Used in the analysis includes injury, weapon, loss 
from crime and other similar indicators (see Appendix B) . J 

i 




ill 



r 



m ^ 

* TABLE 33. 

CRlMB TYPE FOR MPORTED MATCHBDj SPORTED UNHATCHfiD, ,AND UNREPORTEO EVENTS 



Reportid Match Reportei No Match Not Reported ' , „ Total 



1^ 



1 



♦ 



lis 



ERIC 



N I N I N ^ I 



Rape 1 - ^ 2 =■ 2 - - ^ 5 

Robbary , 3 ■ 91 13 , 371 , 19 54% 35 100% 



Assault ^ .12 . 141 23 271 50 591 85 1001 

Burglary 103 491 37 141 118 461 259 lOOi 

Larceny 67 'l4l ^ 70 151 , 340 711 477 J lOOi 

Auto Theft 20 341 14 241 ■ ^4 411 " 58 IQOl 

I 

Number of Cases ^206 221 159 , 171 553 60% 918 

f 
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reported when it was not. ^ And, the implication would be -iihat about 16 percent 
of the incidents reported to *t^e police are not recorded due to police discre- 

; ^ . ' .... . ./ ' i 

tion that is exercised before an original crime report ig filled out* These 

^ \ i - , 

figures are highly speculative, of course, and if tl^re ^is sufficient* rntereet 



in the "missing cases" then a study should be designed explfcitly for the pur- 
£>ose of trying to answer it^^ ^ 

' . If one examines the t^tal number, of victimization incidents recalled 

by Portland city residents in the 1974 survey (reported and unreported) ^ then 



the problem of "non^reporting" by victims^ is considerably more /serious than 

the problem of "not finding" incidents in the police fLlesp Of the survey^ 

generated 'incidents that are not in the police files, 78 percent are "missing" 

becau|e tjie victim did not report the crime and 22 percent are "missing" 

because either the police did not record it or the victim said it was reported 

* 

but it was not^ 

3, Comparisons of the characteristics of the "missing gases" with '^true^ 
reported and ^presumably "true" unreported S^hcidents reveal that the migsingt 
onep "are jio more similar to reported than Ao unreported crimes but instead 
generally represent a mixture of the "true" reported and unreported, -ff , , 
the missing cases were clearly more similar to the one th^n to the other, . ^ 
then one might speculate that most %f the missing incidents actUal^ly belong 
to which ever group they resemble. Since the arta lysis suggests thfey are "in * 
between" Ahe other two cat,eqQrieSi then the only reasonable conclusion is 
that some of the missing cases were reported (but not (ound) and 6thers were 
not reported. • « 
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SUmARY^ DISCUSSION AND RECOWENDATiqNS' 



ERIC 



Althovigh ^tbJre are many issues invol^/fed in *tss€ssifng the value oC vie- 



tifcization' autva^ni^, the one that provided tj^ rati^ale for the Portland 

^ , - ■■ ^ ' ^ O \ ^ ' . . ^ 

Forward Records check is wrtether or not the survey data are sufficiently , 



reliable and ^alid'that they can be. used wTtmf off ici^-1, crime statj^stics are 
^ inapprapriate. The study cannot provide definitive answers to the -qujes^ion.^ti^ 
' ba^ausa of the » small sample siEe^ the fact th^t all the analyses based ^n 
'da^a from one city an^ miy. npt be generalizable to other /placef^*n and b^^ise 
it represents .the first . forward records check of crime' Vict ilH^|^d on#^QF 

?f l^lai 'data 



^ .onl 



a^ iew 



stuAes which have/' cornered survey information^ wi 



about the same ^^fi^e events. A few propositions teste|^. 



have 



ittudy at 



''Dean axamined in brevious reseirch. The reBult^,,^i^^y^Aj^M^, 
quite consistent ^ith previous findings ^ 

The ^^nfoy^ation obtained throug 
that given to ^he pdl>ce the time of the ijcidegt^ yjgf t m6st crimes are 



/' 



Lasslfied'^n^the aame vpy by ^the two $oyrc1 



of 



.Bo%h the Safi Jose r^tords check aild^^^e . feg^f llrtd study found that 97 
percent of the burglaries were cl^sifitd the-Siipie from survey and police 



Bata; 



d the s^e way; ant 



^th fgjfed *thai 82 ^rcent of ^le larcenies were classified 
the're'w^re only ^^^ht differences concerning classification of peroonal 
crimes. The Portland studY^indlc'^p^d ^ that information was sufficient to pro- 
duc^Hthe same classif icatipn^ in 74 pe^cunt of the ^rsonil crime incidents^ 

' ' ' i\ , ' , ' ' '"N- • , 

whereas the San Jose study ^f|whi^. had a Larqer sample of/persorial crimes) 
qJBtained the same claspificatio^i Un Percent /bf the^^^i^^^ The implica- 

' ' ' ' i ^^^-^ / ) 1 ^ ■ ^ ■ ^ - 

tion is t^at even though 'survejy. data might bcj c?xtlfei^'$d,' for a variety of. 



• lie, 
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f there is accumuiat^ing evidence that criticisms directed toward the 



-ac^ur^^' of rinforination needed, to classify crimes are not warranted. 



r 

c 



Z** 'Suyey data fros PQrtlAnd a nd from the San Jose atudy^GQnfcainad higher 
^tJi of ddlty loss C^om the crime. , 
The range qf .differences found in tho San Jose data was from a 24 percent 



higher^stdr^te to a 33 peFcerit -highar estimate, depending on the type of 

. . > ' . i 

crime. The range of differences found in the Portland study was from a 24 

peraent higher esti'mate to a 48 percent higher estimate. Neither study was 

' f 

able ' to identify reasons for the higher estimates in survey data compared with 
police estimates .v|f - 

" Several prof-^ositions were teBted with the Portland data concerning fac- 
. tors that 'might have p^X)duced higJiui estimates in the survey. One p^rop^osit ion' 
^ ^fas based on the possibility tfiat victims distort information about loss as 
a func-tion^f th^ amount of time that elapsed between the crime and the inter- 
view. Higher survey estimates could bo produced if victims whose crime experi- 
tfas further in the past systematically overestimated the amount of loss, 

- However, there was no ty\jk^ence found m the analysis that this was a contri^ 
{ \ 

4 

\t touting fao4or. 

Thei^e was no evidence from the Portland analysis which would indicate 

that the. overost 1 mates arr^ r=on fritted dis|)ro|>ortionatGly by certain types of 
' r 

victims,' No r e 1 a t lo n si \ i P's ■ r t * f a u rid be twee n victim ag e ^ r ace , s e x , ed uca = 
t iona 1 backg round ■ and the amt > un t o f cjve r - o r undo r e s t ima t ion . 

Thi^ problem with thn data is most ariite for re?;tuircherH who wish to use 
survey informatibn tu .-it imate the total timount (jf monetary loss due to crime 
or the average Icj^s p*-r victim, Inita nf this type are of value in estimatint| 
the expected cost of crime r'r>mpensat irsn programSr the savings that could result 
from certain typaH f)f crimes ijr*^v<*nt i f)Ti pro(|r amH, and cust-ef f ect i venoss nvalua- 
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tions. The survey data inclWe estimateH for unreported as well as reported 
crime and, for this reason, might bo considortid superior to official data even 
if the error is rontained mainly in the survoy informatiun. At this time, 
however, there is no t^vi.lence of whother thv .^rror was m the Burvey data or 
the |:>olicG data (or both)* 

3, Teleacopm.j crimes into thu r.^f ^.runct- period that a ctu ally occurred 
prior to the most distant month ^ i nc 1 udud in thy ti me span appears to be a 



maior 



_£roblem in" unbo unded i n t r v i ow.^ 



The Portland data nhow^^d that lai comes were more likely to be tel^ 
scoped than othur type.^ of uk idt^nts. An average larceny wan lelescoped for = 
ward by 4,4 munths in the Prat land study and 22 pe/cent of all the larcenies 
were incorrectly plac.^i withm t!;r> r.^call i^eriud when they actually occurred 
prior to it. Thest^ results ar^^ similar to i)revious studies in that incidents 
tend to be forward telescoped to a qreator extent than they are backward tele- 
scoped. There aie, huwevei , several dU ferMiiees btaween the Portland findings 
and those from San Jose c-oiu^-uaiinq whi chp incidents are most likel^ to be for- 
ward telescoptni. 

Ni'vortlii'lcu;,, t hi' .;t ii-ly . ■< ,r. t i rn.'i [,i..viC)UB ruutM rtjf^^i ich has sliown that 
ttilfscopinq prudu,.;,':; crrur i ii the :,.iiveyi; m r.M.itiun to tho victimizat ion 



rat.., thi. .■ompar.niVM !i.. |u,.ncv "* ai!fui..iit tyj„. ,-iimus, and the month-. 

I I 

by-rTKjnth trend withwi \ Im- ismmII {M'fKjfi. 

The analysis (jf why t , J , ■ ■ ^, ,p l nq ..eeuf'. showed that the major explanatuty 
factor IS thi» amount i>t \ that elaps*'d between t ht> incMtient and the Jnter = 

view. Inciden^^haf nerMirM-d fuftiier in thi. past w<u e t eles(;oi>ed u> a qreater 
extent than those whieh ooiiUMMi reitsitly, Thei e was nu inditMtiwn f rum i hi* 
analysis that c^Srt a i n type;, at vietims wer«^ mort^ UuMined to telc^Hf^jpe iru:i- 
dents than were o( hei ty[H"., T\ii' ori 1 y t *ha i a e t « • r i s t i ( ■ f)f the orimeM that was 



iU9 

axamined in relation to telescopinq was the seriousness scale. Although the ^ 
more serious incidents wcrp telcnco|)*?d Ion?-; in th<^ 212 <^irsos oXfimined, the 
strength of the re lationsh ijt ir^.Vl ) wa.s not qrcat unouqh to bu Htat ist ical ly 

^ J 

significant at the .05 Level. 

In addition to these, Hevr*ral utlu.^r j)ro|H:)s i t,j.ons were tested in the for^ 
ward records checks The data in Tablt.' 14 att^ a cami' re liens ive sunuTvary of the 
results from analyaet^ (jf informational differunces concerning factual aspects 
of the crimas/ Data m tht^ tabU' Includr' a summary of the characteristic di£^__. 
feffences (if any) between suryev and police mf ormat ion, as well as a summary 
ot whether evidence was toupd ' wli i^y^i would indicate the presence systematic 
bias in the survey datq^ 

Four types of bia?^e^* weri^ examined, 

1. Me mory Dist ort ion refu! r-, tc* whetht^r vii^tims tend to distort information 
in a systematic way during the time lag tfiat elarjsed between the crime and the 
interview. Evidence of distortion HXists if a statistically significant cyr- 
relation was observed { J^h Ir^yt'l) r)t'tween the number ot months that elaps€*d 

and the direction of dif temu-MS b*'twpt'ri police' arui ^nirvc^y i nfc)rmat ion . F(^r 
example, tht? difterence^3 b*^tW!M^n pnlii^' .uid Murvt'y ?ier luusness ?>stimateh miqht 
change as a funt^t ion or tlu^ time that has t^lapst'd in -aich a way that iTXjru 
recent incidents coiitain <if»Mt*^r -Uirvry ov* ' r« Mi t i ma t « ^ s than did Ww^ mor distant 
estimatuH* If so, thun ttiPf»^ is »-vidi'nc!' that vutims tii!itt)it t h^ mtormation 
as time passe^;, 

2. Memory Ujs?* r«d!'is to wh*'thj'r mi''^ i nis t «Mid tt? rnakt' tnoM' P!tof!,> in 
recalliric^ the ri'b'vant d^'tails alnHi! thi> iiu id^Mit a-> a tunotion (d (a) vn tim 
atje Lb) length ot t liiiM !*ino.' t tn' > i i nu ■ .md (*) »'iria'> in r*' illiii'} t dat. . 
Bigr(if leant ooi re hit ion-; iM-tw^M'ti t h.- ahso 1 nt • • am< )nnt ul d i ! t i 'r rnor and ariy «>t 
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of 

Typ€ ofilnforfflition Aqrufient 

V ' — ^' 

I. Classification hU 



TAiLE 34, 
SDMHAHY OF FIKDINGS 



iTedoniinjint 
Critftct^riiticti 



Eviionce of Survey Error or Bias Due To . 



Differential Differential j 

ahti^iMDfi lm% Hecall TeleHCOpinq \ 



2. Ditails of what 
happenid (9 mfor- 
Mtion eleitients) 



H'^ I) 'Hi 



], Siriouinegs of 
(TfjEense (SeiUn- 



r ^M 

!iiirvry: X-.:.'* 
■'.V, A 



No 



No 



4. Dollar Loss 



;iuryt.'y; i 54!. 

■i.M. '!') 



No 



5, Characteristics 
of Suspects; 
a) Race; whitt' oi 
black 

' bl Known or sttiUKjt'i 
c) Age of mipm Hutvi"/: x IH,. 



No 



No 

Ho 
No 



No 



No 

m 



Evidenco that niomury Um tM'i'iirit.ii m base.! on Htati^iti'Mlly riignificant corrdationS (.05 levul! b'twut'ti 
>. . the absolute amount of tUffnvnrt' m\ (a) .i timt' laq between crime arid interview; (b) t'rror in recalling 
^ the date, (c) aqu uf victim, KvidtMici' uf mL'mory diBturtion rofcrb to syateiMtic ovur- or uridorestiniation 
^\ as a function of the timt; Id-j Uitwijen vmnt and inttrview, The sumnary analybUi concerning the other rula- 
• ' tionships in the table btmd m corr«Ution8 with the direction of differences, not thi» absolute amount 



TABLE 34, ilaqe two) SUWARY OF FlNDlNu 



irvr*v f,TTOT rr Pi as Due To 



1)1 f f or ont 1.1 i Di f f erential 
V I t im Forward 

H *^ r ,^ 1 I T^^ I *^ s c Q| ' i ng 



of HuHi-*" t s . ' i .fU * * 

d) No. 'if - ♦ irv«'v 5 I 



6. St»If = ir. *. * 
het i V 1 1 1 r- ' . f 

7, Pr* - 



No 



1' I fni ■ 



9. Nn. f 1 
At;-.:* = 



( irifl i f t t ' ' 
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«vid«Be« that the diNetericti b#tw#in poliee and survey 4^ ^littrlbufcAble, 

at least partially, to the survey procedures* 

3* Differenti al Vi eti m Re oall refers to whether /tpa of vie tims 
* ^^in 

eontrlbute disproportio^Rely to the nature of the diff^t^ ^^"-^ 

between police and survey information* Evidence of dif?&. ^Ivletim recall 

is based on whether there are statistically significant ^ ^tlons (,0S 

level) between victim aharacter^stics (race, age, sex? %^ ^iiillival> and 

the directioa of differences obJarved between police ^ /j'iiiforinat Aon^ 

4. Diffarantial Forward TeleBC?Eing refers to wl^e^h ^taln types of 



3? c^^ 

incidents are forward telescoped more than other typeP ^kher ae^ tain^ 

" to 

^t^BB of victims forward telescope more than others. ^ded surveys, 

the survey data will ovarrepresent any type of incident ^forward 

telescoped to a greater extent than other incidenta and, ^Mlir wa^ , 

^ . . " - - . "* 

will overreprasent crimes against victims who forward ^^1^ ^* 

/ ~~ ~ - ^iCQ^ 

The major findings are summarised below- 

1. The reliability an d validity^Qf. BMt^^^^^^^g^^^^^^j^^J ^P^ of 
information being considered. As shown in Table 34, ^ of Informa t ion 

— — ■ ^ - - ' ^ypi^ 

that appear to be most accurate and to have the graat^^^ ^ d^m\ 

1, The details of what happened during the crime# ^ ^tifwhethe^ the 
victim was attacked, whether the victim was th^^ _ ^lu*^, vhethar tHe 
offender had a weapon, whether there was phy^i^^ ^^^W ^ry, whathe ^ 
medical attention was needed, whether ptoperty ^ _ inj or darnag^ea , 
whether offender had a right to be there, whef^h^^^ tj^nder actua 1 ly 
got in, and whether there was evidence of fof^ 1^ t A^V 

1 

2. The classification of the offense. 
3- Age and sex of suspects. 

4* Nmr^er of suspects. 

5.^ Whether the victim undertook self protective ^ 
6* Whether there were witnesses present. 
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Dlfftreneas ^twetn polict and survey information were graat enough to 
hm of ooneern for th© following: 

1. Sariousn#is of the offense (Sellin-Wolfgrfng scale) * 

2. Dollar loss from tha orime* 
^ Hacs of suspeats« 

4. Whether the suspect was known to the victim or not, 
S» Police responea time. 

S# Nwber of activities undertaken by the police at the mfynm, 
7, Month during which the crime occurred* 

Th© Mriouinass of the offenie was measured with the 'Selling-Wolfgang 
scale and included several indica^srs of seriousnesg. The higher estimates in 
the survey data were produced mainfy by higher dollar loss from the crime and 
by victim statements coiteeming whether a weapon was present or not. Efforts 
were made to determine why the survey data containad higher .estimates , but the 
results were basically identical to those reported above concerning dollar loss 
There was no evidence that memory loss or memory distortion produced the dif-- 
ferences and no evidence that certain types pf victims contributed dispropor- 
tionately to the higher survey estimates. 

It is not possible to develop recommendations concerning how the accuracy 
of dollar loss and seriousness data could be improved, s|nce we do not have 
4ny evidence about the source of the problem. Police record-keeping cbuld 
produce lower astimatesi survey methods *in which the value attached to the 
items stolen are accepted without questioning could produce higher, estimates in 
the surveys or respbndent errors could produce the differences* It is 'impor- 
tant, however^ that some additional invest igat ion be undertaken to identify 
the reasons for the differences and develop better questioning procedures 
(perhaps for .both the interviewers and the police) in order to insure that 
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mda9ul«8 of crlnw seriousness and dollar loss are more aGCurate than indicatad 
in the Portland data. 

Police and survey data differed on a ease-by-casa basis concTCning the 
race of the suspected offandar and whether the offender was known to th© vic- 
tim. However, there were no systematic differences in the sense that survey 
data did not indicate mote^blaGk (or white) suspects than police data and did 
not suggest that there were mori (or fewer) strangers than the ^lioe data. 
It might fae noted that police and survey data were nore similar in respect to 
age, sex, and number of suspects than they were for race or relationsh^.p of 
off^pl^r to victim. This result, if replicated in other studies, would sug- 
gest ..that the latter facts about the incident are i^re sensitive to the respon- 
dent, improvement in the reliability of the data might be achieved through 
better questioning procedures (by interviewers and/or by toe police). As 
with most of the other ,data which differed between police and survey records,, 
no evidence could be found concerning why the differences exist. Memory loss, 
memory distortion, and selective miaperception by certain types of viotims 
were tested' as possible explanations, but none of these had statistioally sig- 
nificant correlations with th'e amount or type of error. 

The implications of the findings are that the reliability of racial data 
about offenders may be lower than some of the other information making it 
more difficult to find statistically significant relationshisi^ between offen- 
der's race and other characteristics of the incident or characteristics of the 
victim. The same is 'true for the stranger, non-stranger variable. On the 
other hand, studies which use these variables to examine relationships between 
type of victim and type of offender, for example, should not contain system- 
atic biases that could tfonfound the conclusions because error in offender 
characteristic data appear to be unrelated to victim characteristics and 
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lis 

f 

ufirelatdd to char acteristici of the offense. 

Survey data ovartstimatad police response time, in comparison , with police 
records, and undereitiinated the number of activities undertaken by the police 
at the leene. The most plausible explanation for survey estimates of police 

i 

^ response time being higher than the police estimates is that persons, during 
timm of crisis, tend to believe that more time has elapsed than aGtually is 
the ease. The possibility that police underestimate the time cannot be entirely 
eliminated, but in Portland this 'possibility is very remote. The victim's 
call to the police is recorded, the dispatcher's call to the officer is 
recorded, and the officer's call that he has arrived on the scene Is recorded. 
The time estimates are kept in seconds, not just in minutes, and even though 
the persons who copy from these logs onto the police form could alter the 
= response time data,^ does not seem likely that they would do so, since 
positive evidence of response time is available. 

A plausible /explanation for why the survey data underestimated the 
activities by the police at the scene is that this is an open-ended survey 
Question and not one designed to job the memory of respondents in the survey. 
.Questions which specifically ask the victim to recall whether the police 
investigated, arrested someone, or took fingerprints almost certainly would 

improve the survey data. 

2. For m ost of the types of information elements examined in th is study, 
there is no evidence that the accuracy or completeness of the information 
declinea as a function of the time lag between when the c rime occurred and 
when the interview was conducted . There were, however, two exceptions. 
First, the accuracy of respondent's recall of the date declined as the time 
lag increased; and second, there was a tendency for victims to forget that 
witnesses were present for events that occurred further in the past. 
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The Implication of this finding is that a 12-month retroapective recall 
period may be just as good as shorter ones if the data are to be used for 
oertain types of pur^saa. Previous studies have denranstratad without excep- 
tion that respondents are more apt to forget crimes that occurred further in 
the past. Tha evidence in this study suggests that if they remember the incident 
at all , they tend to ramen^er (accurately) • most of the details about what hap- 
pened, TtiUBt Studies which use viitimigation surveying for the purpose of 
analyzing relationships within the d|ta, rather than making population-level 
estimates of victimization rates, might be able to use longer recall periods— 
perhaps recall periods even longer than twelve months* The critical question* 
and one that has not been examined, is whether incidents that are forgotten 
differ from those recalled in terms of the patterns and relationships between 
victims and offenders, offenders and certain characteristics of the crime, and 
soon. Therefore, before definitive conclusions are drawn concerninq the ontiTnal 
recall period for surveys focussing on patterns and relationships, the results 
in this research should be replicated and similar types of analyses should be 
conducted using reverse record check procedures so that forgotten incidents 
can be analyzed, 

3, Preliminary evidence from the stud^ ind icates that survey data sho u 1 d 
provide accurate conclusions for stu dies of: 

(a) the distribution of crimes among population subgroups, 

(b) the distribution of crime seriousness among population subgroups, 

(c) the relationships between victims' characteristics and certain 
characteristios of the offense, 

(d) tha relationship between victim characteristics (age, race, education 
level, sex) and the activities of the victim, police, and witnesses at the 
time the crime occurred^ 

Characteristics of victims were not related to the amount of error ^n 
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the data nor to systematic Iniaperceptiona ^out the events. Furthermore, 
there was no evidence that certain typas of victims forward talescope mdre 
than others* Eorward taleseoping results in an overestimation (in unbounded 
surveys) of the amount of crime committed against persons who forward tele- 
scope. Thus, the fact that victim characteristics were not related to forward 
telescoping is an important reault from the study. 

It shauld be emphasized, however, that if offenses which are forgotten - 
are characterized by different patterns and relationships than those recalled^ 
then the survey data would not produce reliable conclusions about such rela- 
tionships^ Thus, the results of the forward records check need to be repli- 
cated and reverse record checks should be designed to test bias in the for- 
gotten incidents, ^ 

Although the survey data appear to be relatively free of systematic mis- 
perceptions by certain types of victims, there is a tentative indication that 
persons with negative attitudes toward the police projected these attitudes 
into their recollection about what the police did, how long it took the police 
to arrive ^ whether there were witnesses present ^ and the extent of the victim's 
activities to prevent the crime. Thus, studies that seek to explain victim 
attitudes toward the police as a function of police activities or response 
time should be cautious in interpreting the causal direction of observed cor- 
relations. The data presented here indicate that persons with negative atti- 
tudes may perceive these in a different way than persons with positive attitudes, 
even though the "facts" are the same, 

4. Evide nce from this study and others indicates that victimization sur- 
vey data cannot be used to measure trends in the victimization rate wi thin the 
retrospective recall period covered by the survey. If telescoping and forget- 
ting were distributed equally (or randomly) across the various months^ in the 
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r«c«H psriod, than bn« could use the data from a single survey to estimate 
monthly or quarterly victimization .rates (provided, of courBe, that the size 
of the Bample was sufficiently large). There is a considerable body of avi- 
dence, however, which demonstrateB that telescoping is primarily forward 
rather than backward, and that forgetting increaseB with the length of the 
' recall period. Thus, even though the survey data contain information about 
the date of each crinja event, a single survey yields an eatimata only for th* 
entire 12-month recall period (or six n»nths) and not for individual 
months. 

This problem greatly reduces the value of Purvey data for evaluation pur- 
poses. ^ Survey dat^ are needed for moat crime prevention and deterrence 
programs as well as for other evaluations which require comparisons across 
cities, and programs that would alter citizen reporting rates or police 
4" discovery rates. Beeause these types of programs are focussed on entire 
pographic areas, it ia usually impoasible to have a true field experimental 
dert.gn, and the beat procedure available to the evaluator is the. quasi- 
experimental time-aeries design 'that requires twelve to fifteen pre-program 
eatianates of monthly (or quarterly, or yearly) victimization rates and 
several poat-program eatimates. if the survey data could be disaggregated, 
then each survey using a 12-month recall period would provide twelve esti- 
mates I two surveys would yield 24 estimates, and so on, 

5. ,The anal ysis indicated -that the age of the victim was not relatad to 

the amoun t or type of error in . the data . Moreover, the study shb^ed that per- 

\- - f 

96ns who make errors in recalling the correct date a^e no more likely than 

others to have given different inforMtion to the ^ interviewer than to the police/ 

Both of these results were somewhat surprising, since age is generally presumed 

to influence nAmory ioss, and since it is reasonable to believe that persons ■ 
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whib BwUt* qn© type of error would mpre inclined to maHe ^dthers. A partial 

I •Mplan&ti^ was revealed in the 4nalysife of "don't kn^w" tri^pdnsei*^ The 

.* * frequenay of th^so increased with^ respondent age and with th# frequanfey of 

error in' rMalling the date of the incident, ^Thus, it is possible that older 

" ^ ' ' \ ' j , . ' ' ^ ^ , ' 

viatini4 and those who guess (incorrectly) at 'the date' of the incident tend to 

say "aon't know" to other questiona rather provide erronoous InformamoB, 

t . ■. 1. ■ - , ■ , • " ■ 

6, h^ny of the incidents that respondents sifld were reported to the ^ 

police wete not found in police files. Through a .series of adjustments in 

the data, ^he best eetimate is that approximately 32 percent of the survey 

incidents that presuMbly were reported could not be found either because they 

.were not reported or because they were not recorded as a crime by th# police* 

Discussion and RecQimnendatior\p 

Victimization surveying has the potential for providing considerable 
information and new knowledge about crime which cknnot be obtained from offi= 
cial crime statistics. Unreported crimes constitute a large proportion of 
all incidents that occur. The absence of unreported incidents in official 
data represents an inherent and uncorrectable problem with using the offioial 
statistics for a variety of research and evaluation purposes. Survey data 
should provide superior estimates of the amount, costs, and charactsif^stics 
of criminal victimization. Analysis of the data could, potentially, provide 
important new insights about crime causation, factors contributing to victim^ 
ization, and the distribution of crime as well as its costs among different 
population subgroups. 

The results of this study indicate that survey data are sufficiently 
reliable and valid to be used with confidence for some of these purposes, but 
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doubts ramain about otherfi, FurtherT!»rer the results of a singlo studyf con^ 
ductad in a •ingle cityr with a small sample, are not final answars to these 
questions and all of the projjosi t ions tested in the Portland study need to be 
reex^ined and replicated in other studios before final conclusions are drawn. 
Although the survey data appear to be quite good in many reBpectSj the full ^ 
potential' of victimization surveying for generating infortnation of the type 
mentionad above will not be realized unless there is a resumption of methodolo» 
gical j^^search into the types of bias in survey-generated information aUjout 
crime aftd the efficiency of various solutions for improving its reliability 
and validity. 



The first major recop^ndat ion f^om this s«By is: 

1* A series of multi-purposo reverse record checks should be conducted 
in several different cities. The studies should be designed so that informa- 
tion can be obtained in relation to several propositions and the results com- 
pared across the different cities. The topics of major concern should include: 

(a) The amount of tGlescoplng, forgetting^ and differences (between 
police and survey data in factual information about the incident) , 

(b) The characteristic nature of the differences (higher or lower 
survey estimates in comparison with police data^ for eKample) , 

(c) The extent to which telescoping? forgetting* and differences between 
police and survey data are correlated with characteristics of the 
victim, the offense # and the offender. 

Ideally* the samples drawn for the studies should be large enough to per^ 

t 

mit at least a minimum amount of experimenting with different surveying methods, 
different questioning procedures, and/or different recall periods. The pur^ 
pose of these studies would be to test propositions such as those examined in 
this study about the types of bias in the survey data and to experiment with 
methods of reducing them. 

One of the nrast important contributions that could be made by victimization 
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1 

■urvaylng !■ in thm improvement of program ovaluation effortB, The survey 
data are naeded for evaluating cofmriunity-based crimn prevention programs, 
crim deterrence programH, programs that altfir citizon ro|3ortinq rates and/or 
police discovery of crimes in progross^ and proqramH or strategies that are 
being tested comparatively across difforGnt citieH. This |>otential will not 
be realized unless there are several substantial changes made. 

It should hm eraphasiMd that true experimental designs are not in common 
use for field evaluation and are imF?ossible for imny types of conanunity-based 
prevention or deterrence programB. Thus, the best evaluation design that can 
be used is a quasi-eKperimental time series approach which requires niunerous 
time points prior to and after the program is implemented. 

Victimization survey data at the national level would be suitable for 
such evaluations if thn surveys were conducted W^th sufficient frequency, 
prior to the implementation of a program ho that twolve to fifteen monthly or 
quarterly estimates of victimization rates would be available, and a continu-- 
ing series of monthly or quarterly estimates could be made after the program 
is implemented. Even though these methods would be appropriate in terms of 
data reliability and validity, the national data cannot be used for program 
evaluation, because thore are no national proctrams that use common strategies 
and which are implemented simultaneously throughout the country* Since 
the method used for national data collection requires personal interviews 
every six months of a panGl of respondents, there are few (if any) cities 
or states that could afford to conduct these kinds of surveys on a contuiu^ 
ing basis. Although the federal qovernment may be willing to fund Victim- 
lEation surveys in several arean for the purpose of evaluating innovative 
programs, the areas cannot be identified far enough in advance of program 
implementation to provide the twelve to fifteen pre-program surveys that are 
/ . 
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iHl«d«d 9trMrAta tMlve to fiftofin monthly ybr c|uartorIy estimateii of victim* 
isatlQn rat«8, ThySr •van whan victimi2#itic/n surveys arip., fielded in conjunction 
with n«w prDgrams^ the result a (at beiRt) Am a "brforn tind after" evaluation 
design which is one of the weaknst |>oHHtblo typen . it In almoat impcjsaiblo 
to definitive conclusions about tho nf frctivnnnBs of a jjroqram in terms 

of crime reduction when a "before and liftc^r" dofiicjn ha*i boon utilized. 
The second major recoiranundat ion from thin ntiidy ini 

2* One or more studies f^hould he initiatrti to toHt different types of 
surveying proceduroB that arc* (a) in€»xp*MUi i vo onouqh to be widely implemented 
in cities and states and (h) doHxqnvd ho that a sinqle survey can qenerate 
several ttme^speoif ic victimiEat ion estimates. The typeii of methods that 
should be tested includo mailed and It? phono intcrvinwinq using rollinq monthly 
sampling procedures, Tho typeH o£ biases t^hb need to be eKamined include 
those named and o r the first r lu omme ncia t i o ( t o 1 e s cop i nq , f o r g e 1 1 i nq i ^nd 
informational di f f tjrences^K^Tri add it ion ti]v HtudieTs should seek solutions 
to the comp'lex methodoloqic*i 1 q\HM;t if)fi:; nonc c^rninq hc^w the data produced from 
rolling monthly survfjy procodvirn:; ^;hould bt) adjusted to jirovidcj the most accur-- 
ate month-by- month estimates. (This type of procedure is examined more fully 
in another report producc^d from this qrant, see Schneider, 1977). 

A major assumpt^n undorlyinq much of the discussion in this rep>ort is 
that there are certain tyijes of re soar ch and evaluation questions for which 
official data are inherently inapiu-o|>r latf because they do not contain unre- 
ported incidents. Although mr>st researchers believe this to be an insurmount- 
able problem for certain types of research, there is very little empirical 
in forma t ion conce r n iViq th e s i t ua 1 1 ons o r cnnd 1 1 i on s wh i ch , i f th ey exist, 
make it reasonable to assume that official data are a representative and 
unbiased subset of all crime incidents. It is not known, for example, whether 
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pattMM mt r«UtiOMhipe ^IW^ in ■ur4^^at« ^tpertcd and unrai^rtid) 
diffM ften p«tt«rnfl in ofcl^iai,* data, At. tha htiirt of th« iiiiM It ths 
fyaatimi of how tha raportAd and raoordad incidants dlffar from thaaa that 
tiara althar not raportad or, if raportad, ware rfot racordad. 
Ttia Ehifd major raeomniandation Isi 

t 

3. Ona or Bora atudiaa should ba undartaken to study tha diffaraneai 
batwaan raportad and unreported incidents. Tha diffarancas in tarma of ganaral 
daacriptiona of the typas of crlms, types of offand^rac and so on ateuld bm 
incliidad, but the major focus of the study should be to datarmina "whatha4 
thara ara diffarancas in the patterns and relationships within aach sat &t 
data which would confound or invalidate the eoncluaions dra%m by studias that 
uaad only one of the data sats^ 
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APPRKOIX A 

WVlfW OF THE DIFFICUI.T MATCH/ NO -^tATC:H DKCTSIONS 
t 



Police: 



Survey i 



Police I 



(c) Survey: 



1. Qff«EtM0 thae Involved the correcr hoiifii»hold, but wnre conMld^red not t© be 
Mtchea I 

(•) Survey: A mmn reported that a c*i!Sf»rfl and Its fiiae wrre Htolrn from hie 
car, perked et home« In May 1974. 

Homen Bieet Ing description of spouse of Biirvf^y victln F#ported 
hmt hueliead alMiag Md expreesed GOncern eboyt a ^aeible 

euletde attenpt since he was on 'Spills." Beport was made In 
Septefliberp 1971. 

Thirty-year-old son, living with his partnref reported that tte 
tape deck In ^s Mr had been stolen In April, 1974. Of fender \ 
gained entry be^^se ciir windows had been broken and were not 
in place at time of the offenme. 

Mother of the survey vice Ira reported that food stamps, a pistol, 
and other Items had been stolen from her car In September • 1972. 

Mather reportt^d that her 13-year-old 'son had had his bike stolen^ 
in Septembrr, 1973, It had been locked to a pole in the yard. 

Hnle victim was stnylnp with his sleter at address of survey 
respondent while he* rrcavrrod from an operation when severfll 
personal Item^ were Htolon from hl^ unlocked room, 

A 50-year-old female living with her husband reported that In 
March, 1974, she wnB followpd by two persons who stole her 
purse at night near her home. They mailed the identification 
cards and purse back to her, but not the money* She also re- 
ported that a roomer in her house (boarder) had threatened to 
have someono kill her if sho continued in her efforts to have 
him evicted from hin room. 

Police records have one offense at the location. It Involved 
a 21-^yoar-old male, renting a room in the basmpient , who says 
that he waR robbed by an offender armed with a vase in January, 
1972. Police recordf? show three^ther offenses In the vicinity, 
but none involved the victim included In the survey. 

2, yssimilar events found in police records prior to survey recall period and 

were consldfered not to he mncclion: 



Pollc 



(d) Survey 



Policei 



These Incidents wre the only one.^ thnt Involved difficult judgments* The "90 
percent rule" required 90 percent concurrence to const 1 tutc? ''a definite match and 
90 percent divergence to be considered a definite no-match. No characteristics 
of the £ r ime that would he ur*ed in rlassifying it or in the subsequent analyses 
were used to decide whether an event matched did not match^ 
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(a) Survey I 



(b) Surveyi 
Cc) Survey: 



Police: 



(d) Survey* 



Police: 



(e) Survey: 



Pol Ice : 



A mmmn jraporCdd tiinc In Septtmbur 19/3 nomeonc tried to gAln 
•«try mt nighC kbrough m mvte^n. She turneci on tht light* «nd 
called « nsighbor, later nucLfying thv pollca, 

A burglary reported by the victim mt the pamt iddrtaa In 
th# aurvey In March, 1973. The fAmlly wns out for the evanlng 
and relurned home to find the house complrtely ranaacked. 
(Folice rccorda alao contalnecl nn event thrtt matchid one tha 
ayrvay raapondent recalled In the interview but aald waa not 
reported.) 

A sen reported that his car WJfi Rtaleti from hla home in 
Deeeaber, 1973. 

ipoiiM with aaM addreaa aa aurvey viccia had reported aevenl 
itema atolen from her car In Deceraberg 1972 while It waa parked 
In a parking lot. The Items Included bongo druAa, eonga rlmai 
and other musical equipments 

Han reported that an acqualntAnce of hlo who had e key to his 
house loaned it to someone not known to the survey respondent. 
The unknown person entered the home and tried to take clothes 
end othef things belonging to the ©%mer of the house. The 
survey respofftfenc was notified of the incident by the acqualn-/ 
taficc who had walked in on the* offender and thwarted the ^ V 
attempted burglary. 

A man mAfchlng the deRrrlption of the survey victim reported e 
break-in to hie banement in February, 1972. The Incident was 
one of a nerli^B thif h^^^m wlfh rnrrlr^ through unlocked doors. 
The victim nnilfnl {\w iuxuvrnt'ivt door nhot , but In this incident 
It had hi'iMi kirkf't! In atid Jammi»d Into thp door frame* 

The father of a old girl reported that hlfi daughter had 

been lured to tho !iomn of a S6- year old acquaintance in the 
neighborhood who had tried to sexually molest her (oral) but 
was prevented from further molestation by a relative The 
event wan said to have occiirred In April, 1974. 

The father of a 6 = yr.ir-old ^Url rrported an Incident to the 
police In Au^^ust , 19/ ronrrrninR an incident that occurred 
In the park ht^tween his daughter and a 9- or 10-year=old 
neighborhood boy. The father fold the police later that after 
further ronver fiat ions with liin daup,hfer, he decided the Inc In- 
dent was inconRequont ial and the kidri were just playing around, 
A 6 -year old playmate of the girl was a wltnesn to the event, 

A 30=year-old male (relative ot the Gurvey respondent) said 
that ho was threatened twice In February, l974--once with a 
gun and once* with a knife. The evt'nt happened, the respondent 
said, during tht' time that Carl Bowler, had escap^ and was 
throught to be in thi- aren.'^The threats? occurred near the 
home . 

% 

Police recqrdn shnw /i car ntolen from an address within five 
blocks of the survt y int id* tir and have nn.^ report of a person 
reporting their licenfie platen were stolen. Both Incidcni^^ 
©ccurred in Decerihpr. 197?. 
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APPENDIX B *^ 



The seriousness scale used in the analysis is a repUC^t^ _ Sdl^n and 

of 

Wolfgang's 1964 index (Thorsten Sellin and Marvin WnlfE^r^fe ^leasuremint o£ 

Delinquency ^ New York: Wlley^ 1964). 

jnjury Component , 

, Question (INC069) : (If victim was injured): old y% ^vitriatment 

• at a hospital* at a doctor's oftj^^ece^ yliat type 
of treatment did you receive? 

Scoring" Score 

Blank (indicates no injury) ^ 0 

!• No treatment ' 1 ^ 

2. Treated In doctor's office 4 

3p Treated in emergency room 4 

4. Overnight at hospital, or more 7 

S^ex jf f ense 

S (Crime codes of 120000 through 129999 are rape) 
Rape 8 

Weapon Intimidation ' ' 

Question (INC030) j pld the personCs) have a woap^n ' apor 

knife ^ or sonething he used bs ^^^^^^^ , such ae a. 
bottle or wrench? ^apof* 

Scoring: Score 

1. No 0 

2. Yes, gun 4 

3. Knife ' 4 

4. Gun and knife 4 

5. Other dangerous weapon 4 
9, Don't know 0 

d* Physical or Verbal Inti mida tion 

Question (INC031) : Did the person (s) tbreaton you ^Xt ^ ^inonyway? 

Socrlngi Score 

• 1. No 0 

2. Yes 2 

9. Don't know 0 

Blank 0 
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APPENDIX B (continued) 



Forelble Entry 

Question (INC021)i Was there any evidence that the offender (s) 

forced his way in or tried to force his way into 

r the ^building, such as a broken lock, broken window, 

forced door, forced window, or slashed screen? 

Scoring I Score 

1. Blank or No 0 ^ 

2* through 8. (other evidence) 1 
9. Don-t know 0 

Co s t s and Lob s e s 

Questions concerning losses are called COSTl, C0ST2, C0ST3. , .COSTS, and 
represent* in order, money lost; dollar value of items lost and dollar 
value of damages, none of which was recovered; insurance paid; value 
p^id by offender; value paid by anyone else. The sum of these represents 
the total value of the loss* 



Scoring: Score 

Under $10 1 

$10-250 2 

$251-2000 3 

$2001-^9000 A 

$9001-30,000 5 

$30,001^80,000 6 

$a0,001-highest 7 
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TABLE 1, 
ALL CRIMES 
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BURGLARY 
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TABLE 3, 
LARCENY 
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TABLE 4. 
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■'i ' ' \ ■ ^ TABLE 5. 

^ '-.g/ \/ ' ASSAULT 
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FOOTNOTES 



1, For general Mviews of the problems with official data see Bidermn 
Si Raiss (1967), Black (1970) , Ennis (1967), Skogan (1975b), Schneider 1 1975) , 
and National Research Council (1976) . * 

\ 

2- See Seidman (1974) and Skogan, "Measurement problems in official 
and survey crime rates." 

3. See Schneider, et al, 1975b. 

4. See Seidman (1974) and Skogan. 

5. Levine (1976) . 

6. Skogan, "Measurement problems in official and survey crime rates, 
1975b. 

7 . Levine (1976) . 

8. Biderman, victimology and victimization surveys, in Victimology^ A 
New Focus , 1975. 

9. Schneider, The 1974 Portland victimization survey: Report on pro- 
cedures, 1975. 

10. No names from the original police reports were taken or copied during 
the procedures and none were used by the research team in any way except to 
match the partial name identifier on the coding form. This consisted of 

the first name and the first and last initials of the last name. 

11. Sparks, Crimes and victims in London, iry Skogan (ed.) Sample Surveys 
of the victims of Crime , 1976. 

12. According to Bershad (1969), the index of inconsistency for the 2x2 
matrix is, simply, the complement of the correlation coefficient or the com- 
plement of phi which is identical to r for 2x2 matrices. Computation of the 
n X n matrix (L^fold) is: 

N - (sum of the diagona l) 

I - N ^ 

(columji totals squared and summe^) 

13. Survey Police Activity and Police Police Activity are composed of 
the following variables: Police restored order; police warned offender; 
police advised victim; police promised surveillance; police arrested offender; 
police investigatedi and other. The "Other'* category (each with a score of 
one) includes Police took report over phone; searched area; said they would 
notify if property found; assisted victim; abused or accused victim; recovered 
children; fingerprinted; and pursued offender. 
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